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PART I 


Ir is October. 

Not October with golden mists, and mantle 
of soft gray upon the distant hills—not October 
with cool, breezy mornings, glorious noons, and 





“LAMENTING THE KNIGHT WHOM THEY BORE ON HIS SHIELD.” 


sweet, half-mournful evenings — but October 
bleak and rainy, over which the heavy clouds 
brood like a pall. Within lies the corpse of the 
past, and the black robes of mourning throw 
their shadow on my heart. 

I remember Octobers that are gone—dead 
and buried with my happiness; and they came 
dancing joyously, their foreheads bound with 
golden sheaves of grain and wreaths of gay- 
colored leaves, and their robes were gold and 
purple as the sunset. Where am I now? The 
third-story room of this dull city-house looks 
out upon other houses as dark and dull; and as 
I pace its narrow limits I think of Bonnivard, 
and the stone floor on which were imprinted the 
marks of his weary foctsteps. I would wear the 
Romish penitent’s dress of serge, with the gall- 
ing chain beneath—but fe taught me different- 
ly from that; no self-inflicted suffering can ever 
erase those blotted pages of life. And yet I 
have not been really wicked—only thoughtless, 
and more sinned against than sinning. 

That quiet study continually haunts me, with 
the pale, earnest face of him who bends over his 
writing, while I lie idly upon the sofa, or trifle 
with some nondescript bit of sewing. I see the 
smile that ever fell upon me like the sunlight 
streaming through those rose-draped windows. 
I feel again its gentle influence ; and I wake to 
weep, and find it but a dream. 

My pen is in my hand; a waste of blank pa- 
per, procured to meet the wants of my little 
flock of scholars, spreads itself out before me; 
and I will commence the retrospection of a mis- 
spent life. It is a pleasant task to live over 
again, even in thought, those days of quiet hap- 
piness; and, perchance, it may prove a useful 
lesson to this poor, tempest-tossed heart thus to 
record my folly and waywardness. 





I know not where I was born; but it must 
have been in the country, for I have faint, misty 
recollections of green fields, and apple-blossoms, 
and a low, spreading house, with moss-covered 
eaves, and a deep well, where ‘‘the old oaken 
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bucket” used to hang, dripping with clear drops 
that, on a warm summer day, were more pre- 
cious than diamonds. 

But later memories come, crowding back 
these pleasant thoughts; and I awake, as from 
a dream, in a small, dreary house, that stands 
i and seems never visited 
l air. stand now in that dark, 
narrow entrance-hall, so close and confined 
1 
( 








hat, when pla here for punishment, I fan- 
ied the sides were moving to crush me. 

My grandmother lived there—my father’s 
mother—a fierce old woman, with deep, black 











eves were set so far back in her head 
they *ked like caverns. She was a female 
miser, l had a gaunt, hungry lo« 
me afraid she would cat me 
an immense sack worn under het { 
full of kevs; for she kept ever locked ; 
and she would try to persuade me that bits of 
fat or lard tasted better on 1 1 than butter, 
When I read of Amine the Ghoule, in 
t Arabian Nights, I thought of her Her 
usual dress in w \ tuft-petticoat, and 
man’s coat with the tails cut off. and a thick 
muslin cap with deep ruffles—the hue of this 
‘ made me wonder if it was not like the 
clothes of the dressed dolls in the shops, sewed 


ighter of her house 
I shall aly ys hate the name of 














- e sharpest eves that were 
ever p! 1 in human head, a figure especial- 
lv calculated for so energetic a character, and 
hands | ty of al- 
ways distinguishing 
1 bu . She was not 
then very old t she had precocious sharp- 
ness of a **lone wom ’ and as the ill-used 
maid-of-all-work said of her, “that she was 
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voked for an old was written in her face.” 
I ] ive, even hk i disagreeable sensation 
of Hester's fingers, a ] 














ng they closed over and 
sunk into my plump little arms, while admin- 
istering correction for some childish mischief ; 


and I remember that they were cold and hard. 
Had I suffered the same amount in any other 
way I should not have cared so much, but I 
d sliked to have her touch 1¢. 

Both mother and daughter were animated 
by a determined spirit of saving; and in con- 
sequence of this disposition we were short of 
clothes, short of provisions, and short of all the 
comforts of life. I used to think that I must 
have been born in a black velvet bonnet and 
blue merino cloak, in which thé mark left by 
the letting down of a tuck was distinctly visi- 
ble—for I never had any other. 
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The house was old, and oddly contrived. From 
the front door you walked’ down the hall for 
some distance, and then turned quite unexpect- 
edly into a small parlor, where the first object 
that would probably arrest a stranger’s attention 
was a huge shell comb on the mantle-piece. For 
the fitness of things my grandmother cared not; 
the comb had cost money—had been admired 
as a head ornament—and there was, therefore, 
no reason why it should not now do duty as a 
piece of parlor furniture. 

A common ingrain carpet, maple chairs, a 
sofa hard-hearted as its owners, and green blinds 
te the windows, completed the furnishing of the 
apartment. The parlor was bleak, cold, and 
discouraging; and yet they kept it locked as 
though it contained valuables. When a little 
thing, I rhade superhuman exertions to get a 
view of it through the keyhole; but the first 
time-that I found the door really open put an 





’ end to my interest. 


Then you crossed a second strip of entry to 
the sitting-room—a small apartment that looked 
upon a yard containing a large peach-tree. In 
summer this peach-tree always bore an abundant 
crop of green worms; but in the early autumn 
large, luscious-looking peaches were carefully 
laid in a small basket, with which Hester trav- 
eled mysteriously forth, and when she returned 
the basket was in the same condition as Mother 
Hobbard’s cupboard. A looking-glass, with gilt 
cherries around the frame, is the principal ar- 
ticle of sitting-room furniture that I can re- 
member. 

A door opened from this apartment into a 
closet that contained a cot bedstead. Here my 
grandmother, Aunt Hester, and myself slept; 
and I, at least, found it rather crowded quarters. 
There were rafters overhead that were white- 
washed; and at the foot of the bed hung bunch- 
es of onions and red peppers. I used to go to 
sleep there and dream of being smothered, and 
wake to find myself aione, and Hester watching 
thé blue flame that curled slowly upward from 
the newly-kindled fire in the sitting-room. At 
this hour of the day she was always arrayed 
in a calico morning-gown that had a belt made 
only of the lining—a.calico belt she pinned on 
afterward. My aunt’s appearance was discour- 
agingly cold—the room looked any thing but 
comfortable—and I dreaded the summons to 
get up. But it always came before I was ready 
for it; and when dressed, I descended, half- 
frozen, to the kitchen. Here a repast of rye- 
coffee, or black tea, and stale bread was soon 
dispatched; and then began my daily duties, 
which consisted, in those early days, of running 
up and down stairs, going of errands, holding 
skeins of silk and thread, ripping up old things, 
peeling apples, washing dishes, and doing any 
thing which the size of my hands would admit. 

When I was first taken there I was a little, 
dimpled, curly-headed thing, who could but just 
speak plainly. I was brought there by my fa- 
ther after my mother’s death ; but he, too, dted, 
and they were the only relations I had. There 
was no money left in their hands for my main- 
tenance; I was a dependent orphan, and they 
made me feel it to the utmost. 

A cheerless childhood passed on with but lit- 
tle to vary its dreary monotony. Nothing ever 
took place in that locked parlor except upon 
two occasions; one was a funeral, and the oth- 
er a tea-drinking. 

I have a faint remembrance of a sick lady, 
who spoke very kindly to me, and gave me 
sugar-plums: she was a lodger who had a room 
up stairs; but she died, and her coffin was 
brought into the parlor. I stood upon tip-toe 
and iooked at her; her face had a yellow hue, 
and there were dark circles around her eyes. 
I cried aloud, for there was no one now who 
would care for me, and Hester took me out of 
the room and locked me up. The still figure 
in the coffin seemed rising up before me, and I 
was afraid of the darkness. I screamed, but 
no one came; fearful shapes seemed thronging 
about me, and I fell upon the floor in a parox- 
ysm of tergor. 

I awoke to consciousness three weeks after. 
I had been very ill, and when I recovered I 
wandered about the house a thin, pale child, 
with a grief at her heart for which no one 
cared. 

One afternoon my aunt came in with a mod- 
erate-sized pound-cake in white paper wrap- 
pings, and began cutting it into the thinnest 
possible pieces. My grandmother was dusting 
some white and gilt cups and saucers, and I 
wendered what it all meant. I caught a glimpse 
from the sitting-room of some prim-looking 

oung ladies and heavy men in the parlor; but 
oe long I was consigned to the companion- 
ship of the red peppers and oftions, and fell 
asleep with the hum of voices in my ear. 

This is the only time that I can remember 
any visitors; no one ever came to the house 
except ‘‘the minister,” who talked through his 
nose and drank a great many cups of tea. I 
never felt disposed to accept his repeated in- 
vitations to sit on his lap, and Aunt Hester con- 
sidered me a hardened sinner. They were pro- 
fessors of religion, but professors only. I read 
the Bible, and the tracts, and the religious 
books that were abundantly scattered around, 
and felt a sweet meekness growing up in my 
heart that made me conduct myself toward 
them, I think I may say abecays, with gentle- 
ness and.a forgiving spirit, 

But I met with no return for my forbearance. 
They took my submission as a tatural right, and 
apparently considered me nothing more than a 
machine for working and saving. 

Once I rebelled. Mince-pie was my particu- 
lar horror and aversion: it always seemed to 
me such a dark field for mystery—such a detec- 
tion-proof opportunity for the smuggling in of 
unlawfal articles; and my grandmother's mince- 
pie—oh! J shudder to think ‘of it. I had re- 





fused it at dinner-time; after dinner Aunt Hes- 
ter came bringing a piece on a plate. “It was 
ridicalous,” she said, **to humor a child’s whims. 
I should eat it?’ I,begged and entréated, but 
it was of no use; @ portion of the detestable 
compound was forced into my mouth, and I 
felt myself growing deadly. sick. In a few mo- 
ments I had spoiled Aunt Hester’s dress and the 
carpet, and she found, when too late, that I was 
in earnest. 

My aunt taught school, and I was taken there, 
both to learn and:to assist her. At a very early 
age I assumed the office of teacher, and Beemed 
likely to continue on in the same dull round for- 
ever. I grew up short and slight, with long 
brown ringlets that had a marvelous escape from 
the shears, and eyes that seemed meant for no 
other purpose than to correct compositions and 
puzzle oversums. Sometimes Aunt Hester took 
me out for a walk ; and, leaving the dreary re- 
gion in which she resided, she would go to some 
broad, open street, where I saw handsome, beau- 
tifully-dressed ladies, and pleasant-looking gen- 
tlemen. They always turned around to stare at 
me; but when I asked Aunt Hester the reason, 
she seemed angry and turned it off. And I went 
back to my Aome as to a prison, and pondered 
over the beauty and brightness I had seen. 

I had grown from childhood to girlhood, and 
I looked forward into the future, which seemed 
a dreary blank, like the season I had passed, and 
wondered what fresh pages were there written 
upon my book of life. 

But even from that dull home I was to be cast 
forth ; they became anxious to do something 
with me—to dispose of me in some way; and 
Hester was constantly writing on slips of paper: 
“ A young lady wishes a situation as teacher,” 
etc., which she pasted up on trees in public 
places to save the expense of advertising. 


My nineteenth birthday had passed as un- 
noticed as the other birthdays that preceded it, 
and on a lovely June morning I was taken by 
my aunt to answer an advertisement which her 
notice had called forth. 

The situation in question was a country-school; 
and with sundry injunctions from Aunt Hester 
not to disgrace myself and her, we went to the 
cars and began our journey. Had Hester taken 
me to the woods for the express purpose of leav- 
ing me there to perish, as in those stories that 
frighten children, I should not have been sur- 
prised ; but I was perfectly passive, and cared lit- 
tle where we went. 

A few hours’ ride brought us to the place; 
and then indeed did my heart sink within me 
when I beheld the trustees seated in a row, con- 
ning over puzzling questions to bewilder the can- 
didate. I looked like a child, and when placed 
before them they seemed to regard me as a sort 
of plaything that had come to trifle with their 
dignity. But my aunt pronounced my age and 
qualifications in a loud tone, and I felt the warm 
color burning in my face. I hesitated—I stum- 
bled, even at familiar questions—and Hester’s 
sharp eye darted whole volumes of reproof. 

I trembled so that I could scarcely stand, and 
the whole scene was becoming dark around me, 
when a pale, quiet-looking man rose from his 
seat with a certain air of command, and re- 
garded me with a pair of kind, sympathizing 
eyes that seemed to restore my confidence. The 
place was a sort of open building, and the clear, 
summer breeze came in, oh! so different from 
the city. For the first time in many years I 
heard the warbling of birds, and my long curls 


were waving in the pure air that cooled my’ 


throbbing brow. 

But I was better now; and I looked at the 
stranger as one Heaven-sent to my relief. He 
was about forty ; his long, dark hair was sprin- 
kled with gray, and his shoulders had a slight 
stoop, like those of a person given to study. I 
knew that he was a clergyman by his white 
cravat, and the respect of those around him; 
and, oh! how I did hope that his religion was 
different from that of those with whom I had 
mingled! 

When he spoke there was a tremulousness in 
his tone, as though he sympathized with my 
embarrassment; and, reassured by his gentle 
manner, I readily answered the simple question 
he asked. 

“ Allow me to examine the young lady,” said 
he, waving off the thick-set men, who seemed 
animated with the feelings of those who go to 
witness bull-fights. 

I could not speak loud before so many people, 
and he came closer to catch my low tones. I 
fancied that the others looked incredulous; but 
he pronounced himself satisfied, and the situa- 
tion was mine. I heard the others call him 
“Mr, Winneslic,” and soon he came up and 
spoke to Aunt Hester. The sweet smile with 
which his eyes fell upon me brought a feeling 
of peace and safety. 

“Where is this young lady to reside during 
the school term ?” said he, with a self-constitu- 
ted guardianship. 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied my aunt, ungra- 
ciously; ‘*I s’pose we must pay her board 
somewhere.” 

My head drooped, and I dared not look at 
Mr. Winneslie. 

‘‘ Suppose,” he continued, in a pleasant tone, 
‘‘that, if nothing better offers, she should take 
up her residence with me? My sister will be 
happy to receive her.” ; 

I turned aside, both to conceal the tears that 
rose at this kindness from a stranger and to 
avoid hearing my aunt’s coarse tones as she ar- 
ranged ‘‘terms’’ with Mr. Winneslie. 

Hester bade me a cold adieu, and I was left 
to my new guardian. 

‘*You are young,” said he, ‘‘to be sent forth 
upon the world.” 

I made no reply—a choking sensation in my 
throat prevented me; and we walked on in si- 





lence until we approached the parson How 
pleasant and peaceful it looked, with its low 
roof and draperies of running roses that were 
now in full bloom! I entered the porch as a 
haven of rest, and Mr. Winneslie led me into 
the pleasant parlor and introduced his sister. 

Dear, good Arethusa! she was an extensive 
specimen of womanhood, with white eyes and 
hair—the hair being dressed in a high and pecu- 
liar fashion, with love-locks at the side. She 
was not much younger than her brother, and 
welcomed the stranger with 4 motherly kindness 
that won my heart. Her stock in trade of con- 
versation was an ‘‘Is it possible!” uttered in a 
variety of tones, and she was in a state of per- 
petual surprise. But I loved her from the first 
—she was so kindly considerate. 

Before long I felt perfectly at home, and I 
would pace my airy room in childish delight at 
its length and breadth. Now began light, and 
life, and freedom. I was in a new existence; 
and the past was but the chrysalis from which 
the butterfly emerges. 

That country tea-table, how pleasant it was! 
The room cool and shaded, while through the 
open windows came the breath of roses on the 
evening breeze ; the table pure and inviting, and 
smiling faces around it—things to which I had 
been unaceustomed for many.a day. On the 
first floor were the parlor, dining-room, and Mr. 
Winneslie’s study and bedroom; on the second, 
a large airy apartment consigned to my use, 
Arethusa’s room, and others that were not used. 

Mr. Winneslie took me to the school and in- 
troduced me to my scholars, whom I found not a 
set of cherubs, ready to go into ecstasies at sight 
of their new teacher, but a community of wild 
urchins who could only be restrained with diffi- 
culty. But my trials in this line were lightened 
by kindness at home; and I tripped to school 
like the veriest child among them, and returned 
perhaps more sober, but not less happy ; for that 
kind friend was beside me whose smile made 
constant sunshine in my path. Why they be- 
came so kindly interested in my welfare I did 
not stop to ask; I took the affection that encom- 
passed me on all sides as we take the blue sky 
and the flowers, and thought it not more strange 
than the gifts of our Heavenly Father. 

Mr. Winneslie had a horse and a small car- 
riage; and every pleasant evening we drove 
about the country until the bright stars crept out 
in the sky, and the moonbeams shone on our 
homeward route. 

I scarcely knew myself until I went to Mead- 
owbank ; it was as though I had been in a trance 
all those past years, and suddenly awoke to find 
life beautiful. I was like a child with my new 
friends; their kind, anticipating care rendered 
me perfectly helpless; and in my wild exuber- 
ance of spirits I perpetrated a thousand mis- 
chievous pranks that called forth smiles and 
laughing reproofs. Now I was driving, and 
guiding the horse toward some steep bank, to 
the loudly-expressed fear of Arethusa; now I 
had caught the reins from Mr. Winneslie, just 
as some grave church-warden a and 
saluted his rector in quiet wonderment; now I 
had run into the woods, and frightened them 
both by calling from the top of a tree, 

There were quietér monicnts than these, when 
I sat in Mr. Winneslic’s study, and read aloud 
to him from books which he selected with a kind 
view to my improvement; and I loved those 


sunny hours when we 4 to light old 
stores of learning, and left d, housewifely 
Arethusa compounding a more substantial meal 


ae kitchen. — — on a me ve 
mysteries, but m terribly ; 
and she said, with a loving smile, that 2: 
were too small to be of any use. I looked at 
them in surprise; no one had ever told me so 
before; but in my former home my grandmo- 
ther always attended to the housekeeping de- 
partment, and left Hester and me to sew and 
teach school. Hence my ignorance; which was 
not owing, as Arethusa seemed to suppose, to 
the smallness of my hands. 

Mr. Winneslie would smile, and place his 
substantial hand beside mine, and call me 
“Fairy.” They were making me vain; but, 
oh! the feeling was so new and pleasant! I 
never used to think of my looks before; but now 
I found that long brown ringlets were prettier 
than flax-colored or gray hair; that some eyes 
were like large violets; and they wondered if I 
had stolen my cheeks from the peaches. It is 
not vanity that makes me write this now ; for, 
ah! they are numbered with the things that 
have been. 

Arethusa loved to overlook my wardrobe (not 
much trouble that), and select my most becom- 
ing things; while her skillful fingers ‘‘ made 
auld clothes look amaist as weel as new.” My 
school kept me pretty well employed; but Are- 
thusa always found time for every thing, and 
mended my clothes as naturally as she sewed 
buttons on her brother’s shirts. In the evening 
we sat around the pleasant table ; the sister with 
her sewing, Mr. Winneslie with a book—and I 
also reading, or idly teasing them both. 

But oftener we two strolled out into the moon- 
light; while Arethusa, who did not understand 
moonbeams and “such romantic nonsense,” sat 
within at work, or waited in the door-way for 
our return. Sometimes we wandered to the 
lake that was not far from the house, and look- 
ing down into the clear water Mr. Winneslie 
preached beautiful sermons, that were like the 
wild-flowers one gathers by the wayside. And 
in the temple not made with hands that encom- 
passed us on all sides I stood motionless, my 
soul freighted with a deep feeling of awe, and 
lifting itself from earthly things far beyond the 
blue canopy that overshadowed us. 

We strolled on past cottages and country- 
seats, and looked in upon rooms flooded with a 
soft light, and upon the occupants as they flit- 
ted to and fro, or gathered in the windows, or 





‘around the tables. We looked in other peo- 


ple’s windows, and imagined their histories, 
and planned incidents and dénouements that 
had very little foundation. 

I rattled on in this wild manner, and Mr. 
Winneslie would listen with a smile, or remark 
with a sigh, that ‘“‘I was young yet.”. Was ita 
“heritage of woe,” this youth, that he always 
sighed? Or was he thinking of his own spring 
that had deepened into autumn? I knew after- 
ward why it was. 

Arethusa’s smile welcomed our return; and 
then came those beautiful readings from the 
Bible, when Mr. Winneslie’s voice seemed to 
me like that of one inspired—then prayers—a 
kind “ good-night” from my friend—Arcthusa’s 
kiss—and then to bed. 

I would place my lamp on the mantle, and 
gaze at the snowy counterpane, white curtains, 
and vase of flowers placed there by affectionate 
hands—at the moonlight that quivered amidst 
the foliage—the roses that crept to my window 
—and offer up a silent prayer of happiness. 
The dawn found me rifling the fields and hedges 
for wild flowers to scatter about the study ; and 
sometimes I even dared to pelt the Rector him- 
self with these floral missives. 

I never knew what Sunday meant until I 
went to Meadowbrook. The sound of the soft 
church bells, wafted across the fields by the 
summer breeze, was like a strain of music; and 
having donned my simple straw-bonnet, from 
which the long curls escaped not gute accident- 
ally, I took my seat beside Arethusa, while Mr. 
Winneslie, in his black gloves and white cravat, 
drove us slowly to church. 

A half-concealed pride diffused itself through 
my heart as I walked up the aisle with ‘‘ the Rec- 
tor,” for Mr. Winneslie was much beloved by 
his parishioners; and I took my seat with the 
consciousness that many eyes were bent upon 
me. But I cared not for the country youths— 
my attention was fixed upon the pulpit; but I 
should as soon have “ fallen in love” with St. 
Paul as Mr. Winneslie. 

‘That simple country church, how it rises up 
before me! It was pure and fresh in all the 
beauty of white walls and green blinds, for the 
congregation had that spring accomplished the 
often-broached project of painting it through- 
out; and through the open windows camo 
glimpses of green fields, and waving foliage, and 
blue water. They were unpretending-looking 
people, those inhabitants of Meadowbrook, and 
wore bonnets that must have come to them from 
a former generation; but, oh.! the faces beneath 
them were pleasant to look upon, and glowed with 
spontaneous hospitality to strangers. I louked 
from the rough farmers, stiff in their coats of 
Sunday best, to Mr. Winneslie, and his face re- 
minded me of St. John; and as I sat trembling 
beneath the eloquence showered from the pul- 
pit, I felt as though I could never dare to trifle 
with him again. 

And now Memory, sweet magician! 
Waves her silver wand for me; 

Vanish all the dreary Present, 
Once again my soul is free! 


Village spires are faintly gleaming— 
Village bells are on the air; 

Heavy with the summer fragrance, 
June's sweet breath is melting there. 


As in days of yore, I'm seated 
In the old beloved pew; 

Village church, so eweet and simple, 
Still my heart will turn te you. 


Hark! the sweetly-chaunted numbers 
Issue through the open doors, 

And rise, like spirits winged for hearea, 
As the tide of music pours, 


Now a deep-toned voice upraises 
To the skies its load of prayer, 

Each breathed word an intonation, 
Finding echo every where. 


Oh! the tear-drops will eome stealing 
That I struggle to repress; 

Though the scene breathes summer stillness, 
Sobs are rising none the less. 


Ever still my soul is sighing, 
With its burden of unrest, 

For these days of sweet communion 
When I gathered with the blest. 


Once again that voice is breathing 
Forth its sweet and solemn lays— 
Once again the sound is rising 
Heavenward of tuneful praise. 
But, alas! "tis only dreaming, 
reaping Stl bey perished trons 
Grasping my treasures, 
Source of milngled joy and pain. 


Ever still that face will haunt me— 
Day and it it seems a guard; 

Iam yet a wandering— 
He is traveling heavenward. 





I steed twisting my long curls before the glass 
in the study. I thought that I was alone; and 
I studied my face as I would a new picture that 
interested me. . : wai 

“Fairy,” said a gentle voice behind me, “ you 
are very beautiful.” 

I had suspected 
cheeks now looked still more li 
that grew beneath the window, neslie 
turned me gently around, and looked gravely 
and earnestly upon my downcast face,” 

“Tt is a great gift, this beauty,” said he. 
‘‘Oh! how it should soften the heart toward 
those who are not thus gifted—toward the de- 
formed, the old, the suffering!" 

I slipped down stairs to Arethusa; and when 
Mr. Winneslie next saw me I wits braiding up 
the locks which it was her highest mere 
have me arrange; and I saw by his é that 
the cloud on his heart had passed away. 


as much before; but my 
th 8 





So glided on the days to autumn, peacefully 
as a calm river; and I would that they had all 
glided on thus to the ocean of eternity. The 
clear October wind came rushing through the 
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trees; leaves of crimson and gold were lying on 
the Parsonage walks; and “the fields were ripe 
for the harvest.” 

Mr. Winneslie would sit, with bowed head, 
listening to the autumn wind as it wailed the 
dirge of summer; and melancholy foreboding 
crept into his heart, and checked the smile upon 
his lips. 

“It is always so,” said Arethusa, in answer 
to my questioning; “as often as the autumn 
comes round he locks himself in his study for 
days together. He wants cheering; but I scarce- 
ly know what to say to him.” 


“May I come in?” said I, as I knocked soft- 
ly at the door of the study. 

“This room is always open to you, Fairy,” 
was the kind reply, as Mr. Winneslie raised a 
sorrow-stricken face from the desk on which he 
had been leaning. 

‘“‘ But what is the matter?” he continued, as 
he noticed my eyes. 

They were full of tears ; for I held in my hand 
a letter from Hester, and she said that I must 
return, a more lucrative situation had been found 
forme. It was worded coarsely, even for her; 
and I sank down on the sofa and sobbed aloud. 

‘* Ernestine,” said Mr. Winneslie, as he seat- 
ed himself beside me and took my hand, “do 
you then so very much regret leaving us? ” 

“They can not make me go!” I replied, pas- 
sionately. ‘I will never return to them!” 

“There is one way,” said Mr. Winneslie, “ by 
which you could remain with us always; would 
you accept it, Ernestine ?” 

I looked into the deep, loving eyes that were 
bent upon me, and knew that he was asking me 
to become his wife. My heart throbbed quick- 
ly at his unexpected words; but I was not wor- 
thy—I dared not. He was too good, too noble 
and elevated for a foolish girl like me; but he 
would let me say no more; and I was only con- 
scious that his arm was around me, and I was 
sobbing convulsively, with my head resting on 
his shoulder. 

* This will not do, Fairy,’’ said he, with his 
kind smile; ‘‘ you must cheer me, now, instead 
of crying yourself; for remember that you have 
promised to marry an old man, who will be al- 
ways sighing and complaining.” 

I smiled back through my tears, but I feared 
not; my ship was safely moored in a firm harbor. 

“ Bear with him, dearest,”’ said Arethusa, as 
she kissed me again and again in the overflow- 
ing gladness of her heart. ‘‘ He has troubles 
that none but a wife can relieve; may you in- 
deed prove a helpmate to Arthur!’ 

I smiled as I laid my head upon my pillow. 
These notions were very proper for a onan of 
Arcthusa’s age; but a giddy girl of nineteen 
was far from considering so deeply. Had J 
written my part of the marriage service, it 
would, doubtless, have run thus: ‘* I, Ernestine, 
take thee, Arthur, to be my wedded husband, to 
receive from you all the favors that you choose 
to bestow, all the love that you can conveniently 
spare, to be considered by you as the idol to 
whose wishes all other wills must bow, and 
promise in return—to be satisfied.” Who could 
expect more? 

I received from the place I had called home a 
letter that was in fact a certificate of dismissal ; 
in which Hester entirely washed her hands of 
me, and could scarcely conceal her joy at the 
pleasing performance. In answer.to my invita- 
tion she said that “she had no time for such 
nonsense as weddings.” 

It wounded me at first; but Mr. Winneslie 
came to look for me, and I forgot all but that I 
was to be a clergyman’s wife. 





We were married. <A white-haired clergy- 
man from a neighboring town performed the 
ecremony ; and I stood leaning on Mr. Winnes- 
lie’s arm, and received the congratulations of 
¢|.ose around. 

My sister-in-law had achieved a triumph of 
the needle in my white muslin dress; and the 
long brown curls were suffered to float beneath 
the bridal vail. Arthur had twisted those curls 
around his finger; they were precious in his 
sight, and I would not have them put back. 

So Arethusa brushed and arranged them with 
a sigh, as she thought of the childish-looking 
bride I would make; and even the clergyman 
seemed surprised when his eye first rested on 
me. But Mr. Winneslie was satisfied; his re- 
sponses came from a heart trembling beneath 
its weight of happiness, and I feared nothing as 
I looked forward into the future. 

The guests were heavy-looking men, thrifty 
wives, and young women who were so stiff and 
exact that the discipline of dress seemed pain- 
ful to them. They were an odd assemblage 
who filled the parlor of the Parsonage on my 
wedding-day ; but Arethusa passed among them 
as mistress of ceremonies with the manner of 
ov? who was quite satisfied with her guests. 

The carriage was at the door; my traveling- 
dress was ready; and in a few moments I was 
whirled off for my first peep at the world under 
the guidance of my new guardian. 

How, child as I was, it appeared to me like an 
ever-brilliant panorama, and how Mr. Winneslie 
lived over again his own youth in my enthusi- 
asm, are still fresh in my memory. 


A REGRET. 


I wax with memory through the blooms 
Spring’s tender fingers spread ; 

The lark amid the faint perfumes 
Sings gayly overhead. 

With joyful sounds the woodlands ring ; 
The wild brook flashes on; 

The honey-bee is on the wing— 
But she is dead and gone! 
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A NEW SERIAL BY DICKENS 


TE publish in this number the first of ‘a 
scries of occasional journeys” by “an un- 
commercial traveler,” said traveler being Charles 
Dickens, Esq., and the journeys being actual 
tours and trips made by him in search of the 
picturesque, the interesting, and the unknown. 
The first journey, of which we publish the re- 
port herewith, was to the scene of the wreck of 
the Royal Charter. It is in Dickens's most pow- 
erful manner. 

It was by sketches of real life—reports, in 
fact—that Dickens first won his fame. We 
have no doubt that this new scries will sustain 
the reputation he has won as a novelist; each 
journey will, in fact, be a tale complete in it- 
self. 

We have purchased from Mr. Dickens the 
right of publishing these journeys in advance 
of their appearance in this country. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE LEGIS- 
LATURE TO DO. 


Ir may seem childish to suggest useful sub- 
jects for legislation to the members of the Leg- 
islature of New York, as every one sees that 
that body is engrossed in corrupt schemes for 
the establishment of new railroad lines, and for 
the plunder of the railroad companies which are 
now in existence. 

Still, as there are, doubtless, among the mem- 
bers of the Senate and Assembly a few individ- 


do not consider dishonest gain the whole pur- 
pose of their legislative career, we venture to 
suggest that the recent catastrophes in tenement 
houses and manufacturing establishments in this 
and other cities within the State call loudly for 
legislative interference. 

The accident in Elm Street—which we de- 
scribed in our last number, and by which a score 
of persons lost their lives—points to the necessi- 
ty for adopting a law by which the owners of 
tenement houses shall be bound to provide their 
inmates with suitable means of escape in case 
of fire. Various schemes have been proposed: 
quite a number of fire-escapes have been sug- 
gested. We do not intend to try to discrimin- 
ate among them. It is clear that some reme- 
dy should be adopted ; the most practical plan 
would be that the Legislature should create 
inspectors of tenement buildings, and leave to 
them the responsibility of deciding what is, and 
what is not, an adequate safeguard against fire. 

In like manner, inspectors of steam-boilers 
should be appointed, whose duty it should be 
to examine all boilers in use in large cities; and 
no one should be allowed to use a boiler until 
its safety had been certified by those inspectors. 
We have no doubt byt a large majority of the 
steam-boilers at present in use in the city are 
unsafe: the iron being, in most cases, entirely 
unsuited for the intended purpose. 

Many lives will be saved if the Legislature 
passes the requisite laws on these subjects. We 
will only add that, as the Mayor of New York 
seems a good deal occupied with party political 
affairs, he may not have time to attend to such 
matters, and the appointment of the inspectors 
had better be left to the Governor. 


— 





THE NEW ERA IN FRANCE. 


We published in our last number the points 
of the recent manifesto of the Emperor of the 
French on the subject of free trade, in which 
Napoleon IIL announced his intention of using 
all his power and all the means of the French 
Government to develop agriculture and industry 
throughout his empire, and to abolish the old- 
fashioned restrictions which, in the guise of 
protection, have so long hampered the progress 
of enterprise among the French. It may safe- 
ly be said that, momentous and astounding as 
many of Napoleon’s former measures have been, 
this is the greatest wonder and the greatest tri- 
umph of them all. 

Hitherto many British manufactures have 
been wholly excluded from France. British 
cutlery and many descriptions of British textile 
wares have been contraband. On the other 
hand, all kinds of raw materials—cotton, wool, 
sugar, coal, and iron—have paid enormous, and 
in some cases almost prohibitive, duties. The 
consequence has been—first, high prices for all 
articles of consumption which were either ‘pro- 
tected” by the tariff or which were made from 
commodities heavily taxed at their admission 
into the country; and, secondly, a stagnant and 
often a retrogressive state of industry, conse- 
quent upon the want of competition. 

With the marvelous sagacity which has mark- 
ed every step in the career of the Emperor of 
the French, Napoleon is now going to lay the 
axe to the root of these evils. He is going to 
| admit British manufactures into France on pay- 

ment of a moderate duty. And he proposes to 
| admit, free of duty, all “such articles as cotton, 





uals who are conscious of their duties, and who | 
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and unproductive property, while protection im- 
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wool, and sugar, which enter into manufactures. 
Thus the French manufacturers, if they wish to 
retain their home markets, will need to bestir 
themselves; to avail themselves of all the re- 
sources of modern science; to work well and 
cheaply, and to sell cheaply. They will be en- 
abled to purchase their raw materials at a lower 
rate than usual; but for the rest they will have 
to trust to themselves. 

The inevitable result of these measures will 
be a large increase of commercial and industrial 
activity in France. No unbiased person can 
carefully study the result of the free trade sys- 
tem in England without coming to the conclu- 
sion that free trade is the surest system for a 
country which secks manufacturing and com- 
mercial development. Protection blights the 
very interests it is expected to serve; free trade 
fosters every interest. For, in plain words, free 
throws the burdens of state upon stagnant 
poses upon traflic and enterprise the burden of 
supporting the whole body politic. 

Under the new French system we expect to 
see France rise to a new and unexampled pitch 
of prospesity. England already proposes to re- 
ciprocate, by abolishing the present duties on 
French wines and silks. We should be large 
gainers by the abolition of the present duties 
on cotton; and when this promised boon is 
granted it would be wise and politic for us to 
follow the French example, by removing some 
of the burdens which now impede our import 
trade from France. 
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PUDDLE-PHELOSOPHY. 

Tne conceit of ex pegience is one of the common- 
est forms of conceit, because every body supposes 
his own tooth aches more than any body's else ever 
did or could. A man who has had constant twinges 
in his gums feels a kind of scornful superiority of 
the man who has not. His conviction is that no- 
body has had any experience worth having until 
he has had the toothache. That is, we all try other 
people by the test of ourownexperience. ‘‘ You've 
always had such a jolly easy time of it ; it's good 
for you to have a little suffering,” somebody re- 
marks, with ludicrous conceit, to his neighbor. 

‘** Bless your soul,” cries neighbor, ‘‘ do you call 
this suffering? Why this is only a smart tooth- 
ache. I can goto sleep on this. Wait till you've 
had inflammatory rheumatism keeping you motion- 
less in bed for eighteen months. Wait till you've 
had your foot mortify and then cut off. Wait till 
you've felt a cancer in your breast, of which I am 
dying, and then talk to me of a ‘ little suffering.’ ” 

For what do we know of each other's experience ? 
A man buries his mother, and we all think that 
he now begins to know something about the stern 
realities of life. Why! the man has been heart- 
broken all his life for reasons of which we all know 
nothing; and he has been so much our master that 
we never knew any thing was the matter. And 
the man loses a fortune, and we all fall to and talk 
about discipline and trial and the rest of it. We 
pull a long face of sympathy and hope dismally that 
he may be taught by trial. Yes, and he is taught 
by trial. Taught so well by trials which were 
real and vital that he doesn’t especially care about 
this purely external circumstance. Taught indeed 
by trials of which outsiders know nothing. 

Why, then, should we magnify the toothache 
because ihat is our particular form of trial? Some 
men are robust and painless all their lives, live 
luxuriously, sleep soundly, lie soft in whatever 
money can buy or skill prepare; you and I look 
on, and think that he only needs a round of good 
solid twinges in the gums to make him al] right. 
Suppose now that we look into the core of the fruit 
and see that there is no worm there, before wo 
think it a pity that such a blooming perfection 
should not have had a few bumps and bruises. 

If, as the constant conceit of experience implies, 
trial is necessary to the strengthening and develop- 
ment of character, we may be very sure that no- 
body escapes. But thetrialisasthe person. Some- 
thing stirs and moulds your whole life which is no- 
thing to another man ; as a gust blows a puddle in 
one leap entire; out of its bed, that does not even 
ripple the neighboring sea. ‘‘ Godfrey !” cries the 
Puddle, “ that’s what I call wind!’ The Puddle 
is perfectly right. It is wind for. puddle. But 
then Puddle-philosophy is no rule for the ocean. 

Nobody knows when the real trials of another 
man’s life come to him. In fact they are only sus- 
pected sometimes by the greater cheerfulness and 
hilarity, by the apparent absence of all trial. Sis- 
ter Angela in the convent wore a garment next her 
skin which was lined with the points of pins turned 
inward and always pricking the flesh. Outwardly 
she wore clean linen on her person and sweet smiles 
upon her face. The other sisters knew when she 
had added new points and increased the torture 
only by the greater calmness and sweetness of her 
smiling. One day the youngest of all the sisters 
who had just come and knew nothing of the rate 
of fire, said to her 

‘“Dear Angela, how happy you are! Are you 
not afraid of such unmixed enjoyment? Ah, dear, 
if you could only have a turn of toothache it would 
do you so much good !” 

Angela smiled, and, going to her cell, added a 
hundred pins. But when she came in to vespers 
the youngest of the sisters looked at her, transfig- 
ured by holy smiles, and said to herself: ‘‘ Poor 
dear Angela! if she could only have some trials!” 

You will find the instance in any neighboring 
volume of the Domestic Saints. 














LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE 


Somesopy in the Legislature proposes to med- 
dle with the management of the Central Park. 
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Before any action is taken it is greatly to be wish- 
ed that the whole body of law-makers would visit 
the Park and see what it is, and what it is coing to 
be, and should understand that the present im- 
pressive results have been achieved by a manage- 
ment which profoundly understands the character 
of the work, and which has accomplished its ends 
with an impartiality and satisfaction to every body 
concerned entirely unparalleled in the history of 
our public works. ; 

Of course the real « 


I }e t of interference 










whatsoever is a politics! ol); pretense may 
be economy ; the intention is to coristruct partis in 
machinery. Now the Central Park is quite be- 
yond the realm of politics. It chanced, indeed, to 
be organized under the auspi f one of the great 
parties, but that was only chance. If it . ‘ 
administered for the exclusive political a 
of that party, the other might just! a 
Is and « ‘ bi ‘yom ns to ole 
‘ 1. Dut it is not so he architect 
lou careful to banish 
politics al is he is an honest man he 
has not I more skillfully 
promote l has tore the 
— forw ard : ut one party in the 
ountry, and th at one anxi to com; plete at the 








€ earliest moment a m ficent t pul enterprise 
worthy the city of which it is the chief ornament, 
an . of the country whose generous spirit it repre- 

Wh ud the chance fallen to the other party, and 
the work been done e way, there is not 


aman any where, who is competent to speak to the 
lj 


in the sau 


point, who would not have desired to leave it en- 
tirely in the hands of the architect appointed by 
that party. Of course nobody supposes that there 


are not gentlemen enough in the other party than 
that which is represented by the majority of the 
Commission to fill the place of Commissioner with 
the utmost ability; but when a change is project- 
ed which inevitably ins Nateral injury to 
the work itself, why not ? why not let well- 
enough, or rather , alone? 

The Central Park is undoubted 
work. Did the city of New York 
to have a park worthy to take 
its completion, with the fin 
without paying well for it: 
der way, o have 
suspended or thwar te d by politicia 
line their own n As we said long ago, it isa 
miracle that so hones st a work should have been so 
honestly f such civie corruption. 
Let it, then, proce and stand as a mon- 
ument of the truth that the people were better than 
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does the city desire t 
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ed as begun 


their government. 
a 
TRAPS 
ALL learning from experience is simply shut: 


It is an ef- 
¥ that the horse 
ate to do the whole 
i the principle that it is better 
Therefore the lessons 


is stolen. 





ting the door after the hors 
fort to keep the cow, at least 
is gone. It alw: 
work, but goes uy 
to save some than lose all. 
of experience are the lest and most tragical of. 
all; and they are the sharpest spur to action. 
When a parent has lost a darling child from dis- 
ease contracted under particular circumstances, he 
will be very sure to avoid those conditions in the 
case of his other children. 

Is not the city of New York the parent of her 
citizens? A Niobe of stone, sometimes, rather 
than of flesh, if you please, but still a Niobe. 
What, then, does she mean to do about the loss of 
eighteen citizens by fire in a tenement house? 
Eighteen people are burned in a dwelling-house 
of five stories high, between seven and eight o'clock 
in the evening, because the staircase is at once con- 
sumed, and there are no ladders or fire-escapes any 
where adequate to the occasion. 

Undoubtedly, the fewer laws the better; but 
only when the few laws are sufficient. A recent 
proposition, gravely made in a certain State, te 
make the calling of names in the street a penal of- 
fense, is, of course, a ludicrous invasion of that in- 
dividual liberty which it is wiser for society to in- 
dulge than to restrain. But the care of life and 
liberty is the first duty of society ; and as the city 
justly takes measures to protect the pedestrian 
from falling into excavations in any street, so it 
ought to guard against the probability of such ac- 
cidents as that in Elm Street. 

Because the probability is that a fire in all ten- 
ement houses, as they are nowconstructed, would 
occasion the same terrible results. They are only 
traps, voluntarily set to catch incomes for owners, 
and, involuntarily, to catch the lives of the in- 
mates ; and they should be just as severely subject- 
ed to supervisery law as steamboats. 

And if the city be incompetent to enact such 
laws, let the Legislature do it. The Legislature is 
in session. All kinds ef bills, and notices ef bills, 
are introduced every day, for every purpose. Who 
will give notice of a bill to prevent the taking of 
human beings in tenement traps ? 
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THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 
—JAMES, Kensington, Penusylvania. Tho verses are 
hardly suitable for publication. As to continuing te 
write poetry, the rule is very simple. No manever hurt 
himself by practicing versification in idle moments— 
though perhaps there are many studics more useful, 


But as to writing poctry for a living, mo sane perton 
should think of it. Alfred Tennyson and Longfellow 
would have starved if they had had 1 ther resouree 


+) 


than their Muse to support them. 
—G. F.S. Captain Mayne Reid is a real name, and 
he is alive and writing, as a fresh book from his pen 
evinces. 
—“A Sentimental Friendship,” 
ville, is respectfully declined. 


by Dats, of Louis- 


—The obliging offer of Cartrewxaz is declined, very 


respectfully, from want of space. 


—Manriz. You may read of the Lady of Shalott in 
the old Arthur romance. But the significance of the 
mirror you must ponder for yourself. What ws the 
* meaning” of Coleridge's ** Ancient Mariner!" 
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HON. J. L. M. CURRY, OF ALA. 


How. J. L. M. Curry, of Alabama, is a native 
of Lincoln County, Georgia, where he was born in 
June, 1825. His father, Colonel William Curry, a 
wealthy planter, removed with his family to Tal- 
ladega County, Alabama, in 1838, and settled in 
the beautiful valley bordering on the picturesque 
mountain ranges known as the Hillabee country. 

The Curry family are of Scotch descent—a fact 
remembered and appreciated by them with a pride 
characteristic of and peculiar to the Caledonian 
Tace. 

Of his maternal ancestry nothing more need be 
said in this connection than that his mother was a 
Lamar—a name honorably and inseparably con- 
nected with the history of Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas. 

The subject of this brief sketch graduated at the 
University of his native State in 1843. When a 
student at college he devoted much 
of his time to the library and litera- 
ry societies of the institution. Here, 
by habits of temperance which yield- 
ed to no temptation, and by an in- 
dustrious zeal which knew no tiring, 
he laid the foundation, in solid prin- 
ciples and elegant attainments, of a 
brilliant career of usefulness which 
has from its commencement known 
nothing but success. Soon after 
leaving the University of Georgia 
he entered the law-school at Har- 
vard University, Mussachusetts, 
from which institution he received 
a diploma in 1845. On his return 
home he opened an office in the town 
of Talladega, where, for two years, 
he devoted himself, with abundant 
evidence of future success, to the 
practice of his profession 

Tn 1846 he enlisted as a soldier in 
the Mexican war, and served dur- 
ing a part of that campaign in a 
company of Texas Rangers. In 
1847 he was married to Miss Ann, 
youngest daughter of Chancellor 
Bowie; and, bidding adieu to cli- 
ents, courts, and fees, for not the 
less arduous but more congenial and 
fascinating field of politics, was, in 
the same year, chosen by the De- 
mocracy of Talladega County a 
member of the State Legislature—a 
position to which he was re-elected 
in 1853 and 1855. While a member 
of the Legislature, although young 
in years, he soon distinguished him- 
self, not only as an orator and par- 
liamentary debater of a high or- 
der, but as a committee man ever 
faithful in the discharge of his du- 
ties. 

The canvass of 1855, conducted 
by Messrs. Curry and Parsons, 
though limited in range, was prob- 
ably not less brilliant than was tho 
canvass of the same year in the Old 
Dominion. In that, as in this, the 
“invisible Sam” was totally routed 
—the ‘ Black Knight, with his vis- 
or down,” was met and conquered. 
In 1856 Mr. Curry was appointed by 
the Democratic State Convention 
an elector for the 7th Congressional 
District. In 1857 he was elected, 
without opposition, to represent the 
people of that district in the 35th 
national Congress; and was, again 
without opposition, re-elected in 
1859. 

On entering Congress—by force 
of talent, not political tact—he soon 
occupied a prominent position, and 
is now, in that unwieldy body, one 
of the few members who can, in ad- 
dressing the Chair, command the 
ear of the House. 

In delivery Mr. Curry’s style is 
bold, energetic, and rapid — fluent 
in the use of words well-selected, 
chaste, and expressive. His speech- 
es read well; but when delivered in 
his strong, shrill, well-cultivated 
voice—whether they soothe, excite, 
or electrify—-they never fail to in- 
terest an audience. 

In politics Mr, Curry is a Demo- 
crat of the Calhoun school; and 
without ill-feelings toward any sec- 
tion, he is devoted to his native 
South and her institutions, and to 
the Union administered under 4 
strict construction of the Constitution, 
In the principles of ‘‘ State Rights” 
he was early indoctrinated, and 
from them he is as immovable by 
outside influences as are the blue hills of the “‘ Be- 
nighted Seventh,” 
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MISS HALCOMBE’S NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED. 


July 1st.—The confusion of their arrival has 
had time to subside. Two days have elapsed 
since the return of the travelers; and that in- 


‘erval has sufficed to put the new machinery 
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of our lives at Blackwater Park in fair working 
order. I may now return to my journal with 
some little chance of being able to continue the 
entries in it as collectedly as usual. 

I think I must begin by putting down an odd 
remark which has suggested itself to me since 
Laura came back. 

When two members of a family, or two in- 
timate friends, are separated, and one goes 
abroad and one remains at home, the return of 
the relative or friend who has been traveling 
always seems to place the relative or friend who 
has been staying at home at a painful disadvan- 
tage, when the two first meet. The sudden en- 
counter of the new thoughts and new habits 
eagerly gained in the one case, with the old 
thoughts and old habits passively preserved in 
the other, seems, at first, to part the sympathies 
of the most loving relatives and the fondest 
friends, and to set a sudden strangeness, unex- 





improved. There is more color, and more de- 
cision and roundness of outline in her face than 
there used to be; and her figure seems more 
firmly set, and more sure and easy in all its 
movements than it was in her maiden days. 
But I miss something when I look at her— 
something that once belonged to the happy, in- 
nocent life of Laura Fairlie, and that I can not 
find in Lady Glyde. There was, in the old 
times, a freshness, a softness, an ever-varying 
and yet ever-remaining tenderness of beauty in 
her face, the charm of which it is not possible 
to express in words—or, as poor Hartright used 
often to say, in painting, either. This is gone. 
I thought I saw the faint reflection of it, for a 
moment, when she tarned pale under the agita- 
tion of our sudden meeting, on the evening of 
her return; but it has never reappeared since. 
None of her letters had prepared me for a per- 
sonal change inher. On the contrary, they had 
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pected by both and uncontrollable by both, be- 
tween them on either side. After the first hap- 
piness of my meeting with Laura was over, aft- 
er we had sat down together, hand in hand, 
to recover breath enough and calmness enough 
to talk, I felt this strangeness instantly, and I 
could see that she felt it too. It has partially 
worn away, now that we have fallen back into 
most of our old habits, and it will probably dis- 
appear before long. But it has certainly had 
an influence over the first impressions that I 
have formed of*her, now that we are living to- 
gether again—for which reason only I have 
thought fit to mention it here. 

She has found me unaltered; but I have 
found her changed. 

Changed in person, and, in one respect, 
changed in character. Ican not absolutely say 
that she is less beautiful than she used to be: I 
can only say that she is less beautiful to me. 
Others, who do not look at her with my eyes 
and my recollections, would probably think her 





led me to expect that her marriage had left her, 
in appearance, at least, quite ugaltered. Per- 
haps I read her letters wrongly, in the past, 
and am now reading her face wrongly, in the 
present? No matter! Whether her beauty 
has gained, or whether it has lost, in the last 
six months, the separation, either way, has 
made her own dear self more precious to me 
than ever—and that is one good result of her 
marriage, at any rate! 

The second change, the change that I have 
observed in her character, has not surprised me, 
because I was prepared for it, in this case, by 
the tone of her letters. Now that she is at 
home again, I find her just as unwilling to en- 
ter into any details on the subject of her mar- 
ried life as' I had previously found her all 
through the time of our separation, when we 
could only communicate with each other by 
writing. At the first approach I made to the 
forbidden topic she put her hand on my lips, 
with a look and gesture which touchingly, al- 








most painfully, recalled to my memory the days 
of her girlhood and the happy by-gone time 
when there were no secrets between us. 

“Whenever you and I are together, Marian,” 
she said, “‘we shall both be happier and easier 
with one another if we accept my married life 
for what it is, and say and think as little about 
it as possible. I would tell you every thing, 
darling, about myself,” she went on, nervously 
buckling and unbuckling the ribbon round my 
waist, ‘‘if my confidences could only end there. 
But they could not—they would lead me into 
confidences about my husband, too; and, now 
I am married, I think I had better avoid them, 
for his sake, and for your sake, and for mine. 
I don’t say that they would distress you, or dis- 
tress me—I wouldn’t have you think that for 
the world. But—I want to be so happy, now I 
have got you back again; and I want you to be 
so happy too—” She broke off abruptly, and 
looked round the room, my own 
sitting-room, in which we were 
talking. ‘‘ Ah!” she cried, clap- 
ping her hands with a brighs 
smile of recognition, ‘‘ another 
old friend found already! Your 
book-case, Marian—your dear-lit- 
tle-shabby-old-satin-wood book- 
case—how glad I am you brought 
it with you from Limmeridge! 
And your work-box, just as un- 
tidy as ever! And the horrid, 
heavy, man’s umbrella that you 
always would walk out with when 
it rained! And, first and fore- 
most of all, your own dear, dark, 
clever gipsy-face, looking at me 
just as usual! It is so like home 
again to be here. How can we 
make it more like homg still? I 
will put my father’s portrait in 
your room instead of in mine— 
and I will keep all my little treas- 
ures from Limmeridge here—and 
we will pass hours and hours ev- 
ery day with these four friendly 
walls round us. Oh, Marian!” she 
said, suddenly seating herself on 
a footstool at my knees, and look- 
ing up earnestly in my face, 
* promise you will never marry, 
and leave me. It is selfish to say 
so, but you are so much better oft 
as a single woman—unless—un- 
less you are very fond of your 
husband—but you won't be very 
fond of any body but me, will 
you?” She stopped again ; cross- 
ed my hands on my lap; and laid 
her face on them. ‘Have you 
been writing many letters, and re- 
ceiving many letters, lately ?” she 
asked, in low, suddenly-altered 
tones. I understood what the 
question meant; but I thought it 
my duty not to encourage her by 
meeting her half-way. ‘‘ Have 
you heard from him?” she went 
on, coaxing me to forgive the more 
direct appeal on which she now 
ventured, by kissing my hands, 
upon which her face still rested. 
“Is he well and happy, and get- 
ting on in his profession? Has 
he recovered himself—and for- 
gotten me?” 

She should not have asked 
those questions. She should have 
remembered her own resolution, 
on the morning when Sir Perci- 
val held her to her marriage en- 
gagement, and when she resign- 
ed the book of Hartright’s draw- 
ings into my hands forever. But, 
ah me! where is the faultless hu- 
man creature who can persevere 
in a good resolution without some- 
times failing and falling back? 
Where is the woman who has 
ever really torn from her heart 
the image that has been once 
fixed in it byatrue love? Books 
tell us that such unearthly creat- 
ures have existed—but what does 
our own experience say in answer 
to books ? 

I made no attempt to remon- 
strate with her: perhaps because 
I sincerely appreciated the fear- 
less candor which let me see what 
other women in her position might 
have had reasons for concealing 
even from their dearest friends— 
perhaps because I felt, in my own 
heart and conscience, that, in her 
place, I should have asked the 
same questions and had the same 
thoughts. All I could honestly do was to reply 
that I had not written to him or heard from 
him lately, and then to turn the conversation to 
less dangerous topics. 

There had been much to sadden me in our 
interview—my first confidential interview with 
her since her return. The change which her 
marriage has produced in our relations toward 
each other, by placing a forbidden subject be~- 
tween us, for the first time in our lives; the 
melancholy conviction of the dearth of all 
warmth of feeling, of all close sympathy, be- 
tween her husband and herself, which her own 
unwilling words now force on my mind; the 
distressing discovery that the influence of that 
ill-fated attachment still remains (no matter 
how innocently, how harmlessly) rooted as deep- 
ly as ever in her heart—all these are disclosures 
to sadden any woman who loves her as dearly, 
and feels for her as acutely, as I do. There is 
only one consolation to set against them—a con- 
solation that ought to comfort me, and that does 


























comfort me. All the graces and gentlenesses 
of her character—all the frank affection of her 
natuye—all the sweet, simple, womanly charms 
whick used to make her the darling and the de- 
light of every one who approached her—have 
come back to me with herself. Of my other 
impressions I am sometimes a little inclined to 
doubt. Of this last, best, happiest of all im- 
ene I grow more and more certain every 
our iu the day. 

Let me turn now from her to her traveling 
companions. Her husband must engage my 
attention first. What have I observed in Sir 
Percival, since his return, to improve my opin- 
ion of him? 

I can hardly say. Small vexations and an- 
noyances seem to have beset him since he came 
back; and no man, under those circumstances, 
is ever presented at his best. He looks, as I 
think, thinner than he was when he left En- 
gland. His wearisome cough and his comfort- 
less restlessness have certainly increased. His 
manner—at least, his manner toward me—is 
much more abrupt than it used to be. He 
greeted me on the evening of his return with 
little or nothing of the ceremony and civility of 
former times—no polite speeches of welcome— 
no appearance of extraordinary gratification at 
seeing me—nothing but a short shake of the 
hand, and a sharp “ How-d’ye-do, Miss Hal- 
combe ?—glad to see you again.” He seemed to 
accept me as one of the necessary fixtures of 
Blackwater Park; to be satisfied at finding me 
established in my proper place; and then to 
pass me over altogether. 

Most men show something of their disposi- 
tions in their own houses, which they have con- 
cealed elsewhere ; and Sir Percival has already 
displayed a mania for order and regularity, 
which is quite a new revelation of him, so far 
as my previous knowledge of his character is 
concerned, If I take a book from the library 
and leave it on the table he follows me and 

uts it back again. If I rise from a chair and 
et it remain where I have been sitting he care- 
fully restores it to its proper place against the 
wall. He picks up stray flower-blossoms from 
the carpet and mutters to himself as discon- 
tentedly as if they were hot cinders burning 
holes in it; and he storms at the servants if 
there is a crease in the tablecloth, or a knife 
missing from its place at the dinner-table, as 
fiercely as if they had personally insulted him. 

I have already referred to the small annoy- 
ances which appear to have troubled him since 
his return. Much of the alteration for the 
worse which I have-noticed in him may be due 
to these I try to persuade myself that it is so, 
because 'I am anxious not to be disheartened 
already about the future. It is certainly trying 
to any man’s temper to be met by a vexation 
the moment he sets foot in his own house again, 
after a long absence; and this annoying cir- 
cumstance did really happen to Sir Percival in 
my presence. On the evening of their arrival 
the housekeeper followed me into the hall to 
receive her master and mistress and their 
guests. The instant he saw her, Sir Percival 
asked if any one had called lately. The house- 
keeper mentioned to him, in reply, what she 
had previously mentioned to me, the visit of the 
strange gentleman to make inquiries about the 
time of her master’s return. He asked imme- 
diately for the gentleman’s name. No name 
had been left. The gentleman’s business? No 
business had been mentioned. What was the 
gentleman like? The housekeeper tried to de- 
scribe him, but failed to distinguish the name- 
less visitor by any personal peculiarity which 
her master could recognize. Sir Percival 
frowned, stamped angrily on the floor, and 
walked on into the house, taking no notice of 
any body. Why he should have been so dis- 
composed by a trifle I can not say—but he was 
seriously discom d, beyond all doubt. 

Upon the whole, it will be best, perhaps, if I 
abstain from forming a decisive opinion of his 
manners, language, and conduct in his own 
house, until time has enabled him to shake off 
the anxieties, whatever they may be, which now 
evidently trouble his mind in secret. I will turn 


over to a new page; and my pen shall let Lau- 
ra’s husband alone for the present. 

The two guests—the Count and Countess 
Fosco—come next in my catalogue. I will dis- 
pose of the Countess first, so as to have done 
with the woman as soon as possible. 

Laura was certainly not chargeable with any 
exaggeration in writing me word that I should 
hardly recognize her aunt again when we met. 
Never before have I beheld such a change pro- 
duced in a woman by her marriage as has been 
produced in Madame Fosco. <As Eleanor Fair- 
lie (aged seven-and-thirty), she was always 
talking pretentious nonsense, and always wor- 
rying the unfortunate men with every small ex- 
action which a vain and foolish woman can im- 
pose on long-suffering male humanity. As Ma- 
dame Fosco (aged three-and-forty), she sits for 
hours together without saying a word, frozen up 
in the strangest manner in herself. The hid- 
eously ridiculous love-locks which used to hang 
on either side of her face are now replaced by 
stiff little rows of very short curls, of the sort 
that one sees in old-fashioned wigs. A plain 
matronly cap covers her head, and makes her 
look, for the first time in her life since I re- 
member her, like a decent woman. Nobody 
(putting her husband out of the question, of 
course) now sees in her what every body once 
saw—I mean the structure ot the female skele- 
ton, in the upper regions of the collar-bones and 
the shoulder-blades. Clad in quiet black or 
| gray gowns, made high round the throat—dress- 
es that she would have laughed at, or screamed 
at, as the whim of the moment inclined her, in 
her maiden days—she sits speechless in cor- 
ners; her dry white hands (so dry that the 
pores of her skin look chalky) incessantly en- 
gaged, either in monotonous embroidery work, 
or in rolling up endless little cigarettes for the 
Count’s own particular smoking. On the few 
occasions when her cold blue eyes are off her 
work they are generally turned on her hus- 
band, with the look of mute submissive inquiry 
which we are all familiar with in the eyes of a 
faithful dog. The only approach to an inward 
thaw which I have yet detected under her out- 
er covering of icy constraint has betrayed it- 
self, once or twice, in the form of a suppressed 
tigerish jealousy of any woman in the house 
(the maids included) to whom the Count speaks, 
or on whom he looks, with any thing approach- 
ing to special interest or attention. Except in 
this one particular, she is always, morning, 
noon, and night, in-doors and out, fair weather 
or foul, as cold as a statue, and as impenetrable 
as the stone out of which it is cut. For the 
common purposes of society the extraordinary 
change thus produced in her is, beyond all 
doubt, a change for the better, seeing that it 
has transformed her into a civil, silent, unob- 
trusive woman, who is never in the way. How 
far she is really reformed or deteriorated in her 
secret self is another question. I have once or 
twice seen sudden changes of expression on 
her pinched lips, and heard sudden inflections 
of tone in her calm voice, which have led me 
to suspect that her present state of suppression 
may have sealed up something dangerous in her 
nature, which used to evaporate harmlessly in 
the freedom of her former life. It is quite pos- 
sible that I may be altogether wrong in this idea. 
My own impression, however, is, that I am right. 
Time will show. 

And the magician who has wrought this won- 
derful transformation—the foreign husband who 
has tamed this once wayward Englishwoman till 
her own relations hardly know her again—the 
Count himself? What of the Count? 

This, in two words: He looks like a man who 
could tame any thing. If he had married a ti- 
gress, instead of a woman, he would have tamed 
the tigress. If he had married me, I should have 
made his cigarettes as his wife does—I should 
have held my tongue when he looked at me, as 
she holds hers. 

I am almost afraid to confess it, even to these 
secret pages. The man has interested me, has 
attracted me, has forced me to like him. In 
two short days he has made his way straight 
into my favorable estimation—and how he has 
worked the miracle is more than I can tell. 

It absolutely startles me, now he is in my 
mind, to find how plainly I see him!— how 
much more plainly than I see Sir Percival, or 
Mr. Fairlie, or Walter Hartright, or any other 
absent person of whom I think, with the one 
exception of Laura herself! I can hear his 
voice, as if he was speaking at this moment. 
I know what his conversation was yesterday as 
well as if I was hearing it now. How am I to 
describe him? There are peculiarities in his 
personal appearance, his habits, and his amuse- 
ments which I should blame in the boldest terms, 
or ridicule in the most merciless manner, if I 
had seen them in another man. What is it 
that makes me unable to blame them or to rid- 
icule them in him? 

For example, he is immensely fat. Before 
this time I have always especially disliked cor- 
pulent humanity. I have always maintained 
that the popular notion of connecting excessive 
grossness of size and excessive good-humor as 
inseparable allies was equivalent to declaring, 
either that no people but amiable people ever 
get fat, or that the accidental addition of so 
many pounds of flesh has a directly favorable 
influence over the disposition of the person on 
whose body they accumulate. I have invaria- 
bly combated both these absurd assertions by 
quoting examples of fat people who were as 
mean, vicious, and cruel as the leanest and the 
worst of their neighbors. I have asked whether 
Henry the Eighth was an amiable character ? 
whether Pope Alexander the Sixth was a good 
man? Whether Mr. Murderer and Mrs. Mur- 
deress Manning were not both unusually stout 
people? Whether hired nurses, apne 
as cruel a set of women as are to be found in 
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all England, were not, for the most part, also as 
fat a set of women as are to be found in all En- 
gland? 
examples, modern and ancient, native and for- 
eign, high and low. Holding these strong opin- 
ions on the subject with might and main, as I 
do at this moment, here, nevertheless, is Count 
Fosco, as fat as Henry the Eighth himself, es- 
tablished in my favor, at one day’s notice, with- 
out let or hinderance from his own odious corpu- 
lence. Marvelous indeed! 

Is it his face that has recommended him? 
It may be his face. He is a most remarkable 
likeness, on a large scale, of the Great Napo- 
leon. His features have Napoleon's magnificent 
regularity: his expression recalls the grandly 
ealm, immovable power of the Great Soldier's 
face. This striking resemblance certainly im- 
pressed me, to begin with; but there is some- 
thing in him besides the resemblance which has 
impressed me more. I think the influence I 
am now trying to find is in his eyes. They are 
the most unfathomable gray eyes I ever saw; 
and they have at times a cold, clear, beautiful, 
irresistible glitter in them which forces me to 
look at him, and yet causes me sensations, when 
I do look, which I would rather not feel. Oth- 
er parts of his face and head have their strange 
peculiarities. His complexion, for instance, has 
a singular sallow-fairness, so much at variance 
with the dark-brown color of his hair that I 
suspect the hair of being a wig; and his face, 
closely shaven all over, is smoother and freer 
from all marks and wrinkles than mine, though 
(according to Sir Percival’s account of him) he 
is close on sixty years of age. But these are 
not the prominent personal characteristics whiclr 
distinguish him, to my mind, from all the other 
men I have ever seen. The marked peculiar- 
ity which singles him out from the rank and 
file of humanity lies entirely, so far as I can 
tell at present, in the extraordinary expression 
and extraordinary power of his eyes. 

His manner, and his command of our lan- 
guage, may also have assisted him, in some de- 
gree, to establish himself in my good opinion. 
He has that quiet deference, that look of pleased, 
attentive interest in listening to a woman, and 
that secret gentleness in his voice, in speaking to 
a woman, which, say what we may, we can none 
of us resist. Here, too, his unusual command 
of the English language necessarily helps him. 
I had often heard of the extraordinary aptitude 
which many Kalians show in mastering our 
strong, hard Northern speech ; but, until I saw 
Count Fosco, I had never supposed it possible 
that any foreigner could have spoken English 
as he speaks it. There are times when it is al- 
most impossible to detect, by his accent, that he 
is not a countryman of our own; and, as for 
fluency, there are very few born Englishmen 
who can talk with as few stoppages and repeti- 
tions as the Count. He may construct his sen- 
tences, more or less, in the foreign way; but I 
have never yet heard him use a wrong expres- 
sion, or hesitate for a moment in his choice of 
a word. 

All the smallest characteristics of this strange 
man have something strikingly original and per- 
plexingly contradictory in them. Fat as he is, 
and old as he is, his movements are astonish- 
ingly light and easy. He is as noiseless in a 
room as any of uswomen; and, more than that, 
with all his look of unmistakable mental firm- 
ness and power, he is as nervously sensitive as 
the weakest of us. He starts at chance noises 
as inveterately as Laura herself. He winced 
and shuddered yesterday when Sir Percival beat 
one of the spaniels, so that I felt ashamed of 
my own want of tenderness and sensibility by 
comparison with the Count. 

The relation of this last incident reminds me 
of one of his most curious peculiarities, which I 
have not yet mentioned —his extraordinary 
fondness for pet animals, Some of these he 
has left on the Con- 
tinent, but he has 4 
brought with him to 
this house a cocka- 
too, two canary-birds, 
and a whole family 
of white mice. He 


attends to all the 
necessities of these 
strange favorites 


himself, and he has 
taught the creatures 
to be surprisingly 
fond of him, and fa- 
miliar with him. 
The cockatoo, a most 
vicious and treacher- 
ous bird toward ev- 
ery one else, abso- 
lutely seems to love 
him. When he lets 
it out of its cage it 
hops on to his knee, 
and claws its way up 
his great big body, 
and rubs its top-knot 
against his sallow 
double chin in the 
most caressing man- 
ner imaginable. He 
has only to set the 
doors of the canaries’ 
cages open, and to 
call to them; and the 
pretty little clever- 
ly-trained creatures 
perch fearlessly on 
his hand, mount his 
fat outstretched fin- 
gers one by one, when 
he tells them to ‘‘go 
up stairs,” and sing 
together as if they 
would burst their 
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throats with delight, when to the top 
finger. His white mice live ina little pagoda of 
gavly-painted wire-work, designed and made by 
himself. They are almost as tame as the ca- 
naries, and they are perpetually let out, like the 
They crawl all over him, popping in 
and out of his waistcoat, and sitting in couples, 
white as snow, on his capacious shoulders. He 
seems to be even fonder of his mice than of his 
other pets—smiles at them, and kisses them, 
and calls them by all sorts of endearing names. 
If it be possible to suppose an Englishman with 
any taste for such childish interests and amuse- 
ments as these, that Englishman would cer- 
tainly feel rather ashamed of them, and would 
be anxious to apologize for them in the com- 
pany of grown-up people. But the Count, ap- 
parently, sees nothing ridiculous in the amazing 
contrast between his colossal self and his frail 
little pets. He would blandly kiss his white 
mice, and twitter to his canary-birds amidst an 
assembly of English fox-hunters, and would 
only pity them as barbarians when they were 
all laughing their loudest at him. 

It seems hardly credible, while I am writing 
it down, but it is certainly true, that this same 
man, who has all the fondness of an old maid 
for his cockatoo, and all the small dexterities of 
an organ-boy in managing his white mice, can 
talk, when any thing happens to rouse him, with 
a daring independence of thought, a knowledge 
of books in every language, and an experience 
of society in half the capitals of Europe, which 
would make him the prominent personage of 
any assembly in the civilized world. This trainer 
of canary-birds, this architect of a pagoda for 
white mice, is (as Sir Percival himselt has told 
me) one of the first experimental chemists living, 
and has discovered, among other wonderful in- 
ventions, a means of petrifving the body after 
death, so as to preserve it, as hard as marble, to 
the end of time. This fat, indolent, elderly 
man, whose nerves are so finely strung that he 
starts at chance noises, and winces when he 
sees a house-spaniel get a whipping, went into 
the stable-yard, on the morning after his arrival, 
and put his hand on the head of a chained blood- 
hound—a beast so savage that the very groom 
who feeds him keeps ont of his reach. His wife 
and I were present, and I shall not soon forget 
the scene that followed, short as it was. 

‘* Mind that dog, Sir,” said the groom; ‘‘he 
flies atevery body!” ‘‘ He does that, my friend,” 
replied the Count, quietly, “ because every body 
is afraid of him. Let us see if he flies at ze.” 
And he laid his plump, yellow-white fingers, on 
which the canary-birds had been perching ten 
minutes before, upon the formidable brute’s 
head; and looked him straight in the eyes. 
“You big dogs are all cowards,’ he said, ad- 
dressing the animal contemptuously, with his 
face and the dog’s within an inch of each other. 
** You would kill a poor cat, you internal coward. 
You would fly at a starving beggar, you infernal 
coward. Any thing that you can surprise un- 
awares—any thing that is afraid of your big body, 
and your wicked white teeth, and your slobber- 
ing, blood-thirsty mouth, is the thing you like to 
fly at. You could throttle me at this moment, 
you mean, miserable bully; and you daren’t so 
much as look me in the face, because I’m not 
afraid of you. Will you think better of it, and 
try your teeth in my fat neck? Bah! not you!” 
He turned away, laughing at the astonishment 
of the men in the yard; and the dog crept back 
meekly to his kennel. “Ah! my nice waist- 
coat!” he said, pathetically. ‘I am sorry I came 
here. Some of that brute’s slobber has got on 


they get 


canaries 


my pretty clean waistcoat.” Those words express 
another of his incomprehensible oddities. He 
is as fond of fine clothes as the veriest fool in ex- 
istence; and has appeared in four magnificent 
waistcoats already—all of light garish colors, 
and all immensely large even for him—in the 
two days of his residence at Blackwater Park. 
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iis tact and cleverness in small things are 
quite as noticeable as the singular inconsisten- 
cies in his character, and the childish triviality 
of his ordinary tastes and pursuits. 

I can see already that he means to live on 


excellent terms with all of us during the period 
of his sojourn in this place. He has evidently 
discovered that Laura secretly dislikes him (she 
confessed as much to me, when I pressed her on 
the subject)—but he has also found out that she 
is extravagantly fond of flowers. Whenever she 
wants a nosegay he has got one to give her, 
gathered and arranged by himself; and, greatly 
to my amusement, he is always cunningly pro- 
vided with a duplicate, composed of exactly the 
same flowers, grouped in exactly the same way, 
to appease his icily jealous wife, before she can 
so much as think herself aggrieved. His man-. 
agement of the Countess (in public) is a sight to 
sec. He bows to her; he habitually addresses 
her as ‘‘my angel;” he carries his canaries to 
pay her little visits on his fingers, and to sing 
to her; he kisses her hand, when she gives him 
his cigarettes ; he presents her with sugar-plums 
in return, which he puts into her mouth play- 
fully, from a box in his pocket. ‘The rod of iron 
with which he rules her never appears in com- 
pany—it is a private rod, and is always kept up 
stairs. ; 

His method of recommending himself to me, 
is entirely different. He has discovered (Heav- 
en only knows how) that ready-made sentiment 
is thrown away on my blunt, matter-of-fact na- 
ture. And he flatters my vanity, by talking to 
me as seriously and sensibly as if I was a man. 
Yes! I can find him out when I am away from 
him; I know he flatters my vanity, when I think 
of him up here, in my own room—and yet, when 
I go down stairs, and get into his company again, 
he will blind me again, and I shall be flattered 
again, just as if I had never found him out at 
all! He can manage me as he manages his 
wife and Laura, as he managed the blood-hound 
in the stable-yard, as he manages Sir Percival 
himself, every hour in the day. ‘‘ My good Per- 
cival! how I like your rough English humor !”— 
**My good Percival! how I enjoy your solid 
English sense!” He puts the rudest remarks 
Sir Percival can make on his effeminate tastes 
and amusements quietly away from him in that 
manner—always calling the baronet by his Chris- 
tian name; smiling at him with the calmest su- 
—* patting him on the shoulder; and 

aring with him benignantly, as a good-humor- 
ed father bears with a wayward son. 

The interest which I really can not help feel- 
ing in this strangely original man has led me 
to question Sir Percival about his past life. Sir 
Percival either knows little, or will tell me little, 
about it. He and the Count first met, many 
years ago, at Rome, under the dangerous cir- 
cumstances to which I have alluded elsewhere. 
Since that time they had been perpetually to- 
gether in London, in Paris, and in Vienna—but 
never in Italy again; the Count having, oddly 
enough, not crossed the frontiers of his native 
eountry for years past. Perhaps he has been 
made the victim of some political persecution ? 
At all events, he seems to be patriotically anx- 
ious not to lose sight of any of his own country- 
men who may happen to be in England. On 
the evening of his arrival he asked how far we 
were from the nearest town, and whether we 
knew of any Italian gentlemen who might hap- 
pen to be settled there. He is certainly in cor- 
respondence with people on the Continent, for 
his letters have all sorts of odd stamps on them; 
and I saw oue for him this morning, waiting in 
his place at the breakfast-table, with a huge 
official-leoking seal on it. Perhaps he is in cor- 
respondence with his government? And yet 
that is hardly to be reconciled either with my 
ether idea that he may be a political exile. 

How much I seem to have written about 
@ount Fosco! And what does it all amount 
to?—as poor, dear Mr. Gilmore would ask, in 
his impenetrable business-like way. I can only 
repeat that I do assuredly feel, even on this 
short acquaintance, a strange, half-willing, half- 
unwilling liking for the Count. He seems to 
have established over me the same sort of as- 
ceadency which he has evidently gained over 
Sir Percival. Free, and even rude, as he may 
occasionally be in his manner toward his fat 
friend, Sir Percival is nevertheless afraid, as I 
ean plainly see, of giving any serious offense to 
the Count. I wonder whether I am afraid, too? 
I certainly never saw a man, in all my experi- 
ence, whom I should be so sorry to have for an 
enemy. Is this because I like him, or because 
Iam afraid of him? Ché sa?—as Count Fosco 
might say in his own language. Who knows? 


2d.—Something to chronicle to-day besides 
my own ideas and impressions. A visitor has 
arrived—quite unknown to Laura and to me; 
and, apparently, quite unexpected by Sir Perci- 
val. 

We were all at lunch, in the room with the 
new French windows that open upon the veran- 
da, and the Count (who devours pastry as I 
have never yet seen it devoured by any human 
beings but girls at boarding-schools) had just 
amused us by asking gravely for his fourth tart, 
when the servant entered to announce the visitor. 

‘*Mr. Merriman has just come, Sir Percival, 
and wishes to see you immediately.” 

Sir Percival started, and looked at the man 
with an expression of angry alarm which si- 
jenced us all, 

‘“Mr. Merriman?” he repeated, as if he 
thought his own ears must have deceived him. 

‘*Yes, Sir Percival: Mr, Merriman, from 
London.” ’ 

‘* Where is he ?” 

‘Tn the library, Sir Percival.” 

He left the table the instant the last answer 
was given, and hurried out of the room without 
saying a word to any of us. 





“Who is Mr. Merriman?” asked Laura, ap- 
pealing to me. 

“T have not the least idea,” was all I could 
say in reply. 

The Count had finished his fourth tart, and 
had gone to a side-table to look after his vicious 
cockatoo. He turned round to us, with the bird 
perched on his shoulder. 

‘¢Mr. Merriman is Sir Percival’s solicitor,” 
he said, quietly. 

Sir Percival’s solicitor. It was a perfectly 
straightforward answer to Laura’s question; and 
yet, under the circumstances, it was not satis- 
factory. If Mr. Merriman had been specially 
sent for by his client there would have been 
nothing very wonderful in his leaving town to 
obey the summons. But when a lawyer travels 
from London to Hampshire without being sent 
for, and when his arrival at a gentleman’s house 
seriously startles the gentleman himself, it may 
be safely taken for granted that the legal visitor 
is the bearer of some very important and very 
unexpected news—news which may be either 
very good or very bad, but which can not, in 
either case, be of the common, everyday kind. 

Laura and I sat silent at the table for a quar- 
ter of an hour or more, wondering uneasily what 
had happened, and waiting for the chance of Sir 
Percival’s speedy return. There were no signs 
of his return; and we rose to leave the room. 

The Count, attentive as usual, advanced from 
the corner in which he had been feeding his 
cockatoo, with the bird still perched on his 
shoulder, and opened the door for us. Laura 
and Madame Fosco went out first. Just as I 
was on the point of following them he made a 
sign with his hand, and spoke to me, before I 
passed him, in the oddest manner. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly answering the unex- 
pressed idea at that moment in my mind, as if I 
had plainly confided it to him in so many words 
—“‘yes, Miss Haleombe; something Aas hap- 
pened.” 

I was on the point of answering, “I never 
said so.” But the vicious cockatoo ruffled his 
clipped wings, and gave a screech that set all 
my nerves on edge in an instant, and made me 
only too glad to get out of the room. 

I joined Laura at the foot of the stairs. The 
thought in her mind was the same as the 
thought in mine, which Count Fosco had sur- 
prised ; and, when she spoke, her words were 
almost the echo of his. She too said to me, 
secretly, that she was afraid something had hap- 
pened. 





THE FIRST IMPRESSION. 


I was passing a farm-house in the suburbs of an 
active young city, when something about it at- 
tracted my attention. I can not tell what it was. 
Similar patriarchal buildings I had often seen. 
Gambrel-roofed; prolific of additions of various 
dates; a piazza-like portico in front; chimneys 
suggestive of age and corpulence; brown; moss- 
flecked in the tips of the roof-shingles ; lilac bushes 
hiding the windows; creeping vines trying to push 
their sweet and brilliant blossoms through the panes 
—prying, cunning, inquisitive trailers, full of 
many-hued eyes drooped by leafy lashes !—rose 


_ bushes nestling close to the walls, waiting patient- 


ly for the beautiful gifts through which they are 
loved in spite of their thorns; flower plats, in cir- 
cles and irregular curves, peopled by pretty-lipped 
floral sisters. On the left a barn, grown broad 
and pursy in its age like an English squire; on the 
right a well-sweep— 

This last shall have command of a paragraph; 
for it is one of my idiosyncrasies to admire the 
whole fraternity. I like the well-swéep for its evi- 
dent character. Aristocratical, dignified, quiet, 
useful. Standing stiffly in its place, looking grave- 
ly at the stars, bowing now and then when hospi- 
tality demands it, and returning at once to the nat- 
ural inclination of its vertebra, it is the very per- 
sonification of a grave, conscious dignity. This 
one was appropriately dressed in a steel-colored 
coat of paint. Its posture was at the reasonable 
angle, forty-five degrees. An antique mossy buck- 


.et hung pendent, by a rope of genteel size, just 


within the summit-of a neatly-finished curb. Be- 
tween it and the highway were young fruit trees 
and vines, answering as a partial foil to the too 
impudent stare of passers. In fact, it was as come- 
ly, well-appointed, well-cared-for, dignified, kind, 
and courteous a well-sweep as you will find doing 
the aqueous honors at any farm-house in the land. 

As I have confessed, all these items of description 
might apply to many homesteads of my acquaint- 
ance. And yet this one fixed itself like a swal- 
low’s-nest in a niche of my thoughts, under the 
eaves of my memory, and remained there for days. 
The next time I passed I leaped the fence, and call- 
ing down the head of the giraffe at the well, stole 
sparkling waters from the lips of the moss-covered 
bucket. Not only the next time I passed, but once 
or twice again. 

I was out shooting wild pigeons one day—I do 
not shoot them now, and I wonder very much that 
I could do it then—when, sauntering along, I came 
upon my old friend the brown house. The sun 
was gilding the tops of the trees, and only the tops. 
The day had been bright and warm—the month 
was June—and the evening breeze from scythe- 
smitten meadows entered windows and door-ways 
with a cool and grateful fragrance. Through an 
open door near the rear of the farm-house I caught 
a glimpse of the tea-table. The flowing cleth 
swayed to and fro with the gentle evening breeze; 
an old man, with locks as snowy as the cloth, was 
lifting his hand and bowing his head in reverent 
invocation. The picture was a pleasant, not to 
say a hallowing one. Continuing my walk to the 
other side of the house, and giving my accustomed 
bound, I marched along with the free carelessness 
of youth, turned the corner of a grape trellis, and— 

The well-sweep was doing obeisance at the beck 
of as pretty a cluster of clinging fingers and as 
beautiful a pair of arms, displayed by the falling 
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drapery, as had ever kindled my admiration. I 
am not remarkable for presence of mind, but I re- 
member thinking on the instant that if Providence 
had made me a well-sweep instead of an engraver, 
I should have come down with much less reluc- 
tance than the grim old star-gazer evinced. The 
work had been just begun. I was slightly embar- 
rassed. She was watching the descent of the buck- 
et. Golden ringlets; a neat and beautifully-fitting 
chintz, covered with one of those aprons, mounting 
to the neck, which housewives wear for pretection 
during the lighter labors of the kitchen; a slight 
but faultless form, bending to the not ungraceful 
effort, while the blush of exercise mounted to and 
tinted the alabaster of her neck; the features hid- 
den by the ringlets—such was the apparition close 
before me. 

Buckets are often ungracious and obstinate. - In 
the present instance the intractable thing refused 
to dip and fill. I could not skulk and retreat like 
a coward. A young man in the country, under 
temptation, with the least dash of audacity in his 
temperament, could have done no less than I did. 
Stepping forward, and grasping the rope gently, I 
said, in such tone as a union of gallantry, defer- 
ence, and frankness produced, “ Let me help you.” 
The young girl gave a momentary start of surprise, 
uttered a bit of an exclamation, lifted her head, 
tossing the tresses from brow and cheeks, and look- 
ed me full in the face. Not boldly, not bashfully ; 
but her mien united self-posse: ¥, and ceurtesy— 
as disdaining to be overmuch :. led, and willing 
to treat even such audacity #& "generous polite- 
ness. The effort at self-con'zpi $cut back the flush 
of exertion till the lily supe Md the-rose. There 
are emergencies in life in which the mind settles 
great questions instantaneously, Within the com- 
pass of a second I had taken my impression of the 
face before me. 

The taper fingers unclasped. ‘ PP vou,” she 
said, and stood quietly looking down.” | tilled the 
bucket, drew it up, poured carefully from its brim 
till the table-pitcher, which, kneeling gracefuliy 
upon the grass, she held in her tightning fingers, 
was full to overflowing. ‘‘ Thank you,” she re- 
peated in the same musical tone; and only adding, 
but with a pleasant grace, ‘‘I will send you a 
glass,” entered the house. A boy of ten, bright- 
eyed and active, came with a goblet. I drank, 
thanked him, and went away. 

My mood was changed. Instead of bounding 
over the fence, I surmounted that obstacle to my 
egress in a decent and Christian-like manner. I 
thought upon the vision—upon contour, motion, 
features. Whether or not the face was pretty I 
could not tell for the life of me. But the soul that 
shone through it ! 

That night, for my evening's lesson, I turned to 
the story of Rebekah by the well of Mesopotamia, 
and thought it very beautiful indeed. 

I have not faith in the doctrine “love at first 
sight” in its ordinary sense; and can only account 
for the conchusiveness of this ‘‘ Impression” through 
the following bit of philosophy: An emergency 
may rouse the soul and bring it flashing from the 
features, as lightning reveals whole landscapes at 
a dash which usually come to our eyes through 
the slow and measured marching of the dawn. 





LITERARY. 


A XEW AND SUPERB NATIONAL WORK is now in 
preparation. Mr. Lessing, the well-known author 
of the “ Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution,” 
published by Harper and Brothers, is actively en- 
gaged in the collection and arrangement of mate- 
rials for a complete illustrated history of the last 
war between the United States and Great Britain, 
to be entitled Tue Picrortau Fieip-Book or 
THE War OF 1812. He expects to visit the im- 
portant localities of the events of that war during 
the ensuing season; and, preparatory therefor, he 
solicits information from reliable sources. In a 


circular prepared for that purpose, he says: 


My plan is to give a complete History of the War— 
Political, Social, Historical, Biographical, and Pictorial 
—drawn from the most reliable sources opened by both 
parties in the contest, including its relative antecedents 
and consequents, and embracing a period of about forty 
years. It will be comprised in a single volume of at 
least eight hundred pages, uniform, in every particular, 
with my Proror1aL Fre.p-Boox oF THE REVOLUTION. 
It will also be published by the same house, Messrs. Har- 
per and Brothers. 

To obtain much of the material for my F1zLp-Boox or 
Tux REVOLUTION, I visited every important locality con- 
nected with our War for Independence, in the old Thir- 
teen States and Canada; made sketches—heard and re- 
corded traditions—copied public and private documents 
—in a word, gleaned from the broad field where others 
had reaped whatever they had left behind, and added it 
to their store. I am pursuing a like course in the pre- 
paration of my History oF THE Last Wak wITH GREAT 
Berrars. To facilitate my labor, I respectfully ask your 
kind response to such of the following questions as your 
information, leisure, and inclination. shall allow: 

I, Is there any locality in your vicinity made memor- 
able by an event connected with the War? If so, what is 
it? Near what city, village, or post-office is it? and by 
what public conveyance can it be reached ? 

II. Have you in possession, or are you cognizant of 
unpublished documents of historic value, which may be 
copied wholly, or in part, for publication in my work? If 
e0, what? and how may such copies be obtained ? 

III. Are there veterans of the War, reliable as tradi- 
tionary witnesses, residing 1n your vicinity? If so, what 
are the names of the most reliable, and their addresses? 

IV. Have you in possession, or do you know of any 
pictorial sketches of military movements ; fortifications; 
portraits of actors in the events, particular localities, 
such as battle-grounds, head-quartersof officers, etc., etc., 
of the War. 

V. Do you possess, or can you furnish, a brief blograph- 
ical sketch of any man er men distinguished In the War, 
which has not been published? Ifso, of whom? 

These questions are necessarily of a general nature. I 
shall feel grateful to you for awy historical information 
that may suggest itself to your mind. 

In all cases the just rule will be observed, to give full 
credit to the source whence information shall be obtain- 
ed; and a reciprocity of favor will be cheerfully accord- 
ed, if opportunity shall occur. 

All documents, drawings, maps, or engravings which 





may be placed in my hands, shall be carefully kept from 
harm, and returned to the owner as soon as copied, if re- 
quired, by such conveyance as he may direct. 

Although a stranger to you persenally, I trust you will 
regard this communication with favor; for I desire to 
make the work as full, truthful, and creditable as the de- 
gree of patient labor, artistic skill, and literary taste 
which I possess, will permit. 

Please address me at Poughkeepsie, Duchess county, 
New York, or through the Publishers, Messrs. Hazres 
& Brotugzs, New York City. 

Very respectfully yours, etc., 
Brnson J. Lossina. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

Own Monday, February 6, in the Senate, bills were in- 
troduced to te the pay of Pursers in the Navy; te 
extend the pre-emption privilege in California; for a line 
of railroad and telegraph to the Pacific. Resolutions 
were adopted to inquire into the expediency of establish - 
ing a semi-weekly mail between St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and Placerville, California; and between New Orleans 
and El Paso. Also, as to the expediency of amending 
the law relating to protection granted seamen. ‘The 
President was requested to te the instruc- 
tions and dispatches sent to and received from the late 
Minister to China and the former Commissioner. The 
Bill to increase and regulate the pay of the Navy was 
made the special order for Monday. Senator Chandler 
(Mich.) moved to reconsider the vote ordering printed 
the President's St. Clair Flats Message; after some de- 
bate he withdrew his motion, and gave notice that he 
would ask the passage of the Bill again. Senator Davis 
(Miss.) replied. After some debate the matter was laid 
over till Thursday. The Senate then adjourned.——In 
the House, after a personal explanation from Mr. Clark 
(Mo.), the Post-office Appropriation Bill was taken up 
and amended on motion of Mr. Phelps (Mo). On mo- 
tion of Mr. Sherman (Ohio), the House proceeded to the 
election of a Door-keeper, and George Marston was chosen. 
On motion of Mr. Washburne (I11.), the House voted for 
Postmaster, and Josiah M. Lucas was chosen. Many 
notices of intention to introduce bills were given. ‘The 
House adjourned till Thursday. 

On Tuesday, February 7, in the Senate, the joint reso- 
lution, passed on the last day of the last session, appro- 
priating money for the removal of the bar and obstruc- 
tions at the mouth of the Mississippi, was returned by 
the President, with a message stating his objections to 
the same. Resolutions were adopted appropriating $6000 
for the relief of Commander H. J. Hartstene, and au- 
thorizing Commodore Shubrick to accept a sword from 
Urquiza. Senator Wilson (Mass.) introduced a resolu- 
tion to appoint a Committee to inquire into the extent 
of the power and patronage of the President and Heads 
of Departments respecting removal from and appoint- 
ment to office, and also whether any power or patronage 
is used to influence the legislation in Congress, or elec- 
tions, etc. The Post-office Deficiency Bill, which was re- 
ported with amendments, was taken up. After some de- 
bate the further consideration of the bill was postponed, 
when the Senate went into executive session, and after- 
ward adjourned.——The House was not in session. 

On Wednesday, February §, in the Senate, a joint res- 
olution was offered, and under the rule laid over, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make arrange- 
ments for the dedication of the statue of Washington on 
the 22d inst., and appropriating $3000 therefor. Senator 
Davis (Miss.) reported in favor of printing 50,000 copies 
of the reports of Messra. Mordecai and Delafield, of ob- 
servations in the Crimea, at an expense of $50,800. The 
report was rejected. A resolution was adopted to in- 
quire into the expediency of establishing a line of mail 
steamers between San Francisco and China, via the 
Sandwich Islands. The Post-office Deficiency Bill was 
then taken up and amended, by requiring that the Post- 
office blanks shall be printed by contract and by the low- 
est bidder. The Senate then adjourned, without dispos- 
ing of the bill.——The House was not in session. 

On Thursday, February 9, in the Senate, Senator Sum- 
ner (Mass.) introduced a resolution to inquire into the 
expediency of further legislation for the prevention of 
crime and violence on board our merchant marine. A 
debate was held on a motion to print the Patent-office 
Report, which was finally ordered printed, one copy for 
each patentee. ‘The Post-office Deficiency Bill was then 
taken up, and debate had on the proposition to grant six 
per cent, interest to the contractors, which was finally 
adopted. An amendment abolishing the franking priv- 
ilege, to take effect on the 10th of April, was adopted, 
and then the bill , when the te adjourned. 
——In the House, Mr. Sherman (Ohio) moved that the 
House proceed to the election of a Printer; but, after 
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ident’s Mi 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
Severs! Democratic members, disliking the positions as- 
signed them on the Committees, asked to be exeused 
from serving. Notice was given of intention to intro- 
duce quite a number of bills; and the House adjourned. 
On Friday, February 10, in the House, the Senate not 
being in session, Mr. Morse (Me.) introduced a resolution 
calling for copies of communications received from the 
Government since 1858 relative to the slave- 
trade. Laid over. Mr. Morse also moved an inquiry 
into the ae | a from 
en ng in the Coolie @ or in transporting - 
es to the West Indies, which was adopted.” The 
Speaker laid before the House a copy of the Wyandotte 
Kansas Siate Constitution. Some time was spent in dis- 
cussing a motion to appoint clerks to Committees, when 
the House went into Committee on the President's Mes- 
sage. The various subjects were appropriately 
the Pacific Railroad question being sent to a select Com- 
mittee of fifteen. Mr. Ferry (Conn.) took the floor to re- 
ply to assaults upon the Republican party. Mr. Regan 
(Texas) responded; when the Committee rose. A me- 
morial was received from Mr. Blair, of Missouri, contest- 
ing Mr. Barrett's seat, and referred. Adjourned. 
THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 
The following are the new § Committees 
pointed on Thursday: wine all 
Ways and Means.—Messrs, Sherman, Davis of Mary- 
land, Phelps, Stevens, Washburn of Maine, Millson, 
Morrill, Crawford, and Spaulding. 
Commerce.—Messrs. Washburne of Illinois, Wade, John 
Cochrane, Elliot, Smith of North Carolina, Morehead, 
Lamar, Nixon, and Clemens. 
i Afairs.—Mesars. Stanten, Curtis, Bonham, 
Buffington, M‘Rae, Pendleton, Longnecker, and 


Boteler. 
Naval A faire.—Messrs. Morris of Maine, Bocock, Pet- 
tle, Mg hae Curry, Sedgwick, Harris of Mary- 


land, and 
pk ae Grow, Perry, Smith of Vi 
Gooch, Waldron, Clark of Missouri, Case, Valiandig’ 


and Ashley. 
Juticinne. Deena, Hickman, Bingham, Houston, 
L _ Mend, _ of Illinois, Reynolds, Robinson 
o! e an er, 
On Elections. — Messrs. Gilmer, Davis, Campbell, 
Boyee, Marston, ‘Stevenson, Gartrell, Shatton, and 
Claims.—Messrs, Ta Hoard, M‘Clernand, Ely, 
— of Alabama, Walton, Maynard, Hale, med Hutch 
Public Lands.—Messrs, Tha: Lovejoy, Cobb, Co- 
vode, Davis of Indiana, Trimble,’ Vandever, Winslow, 
and Barrett. 
Post-o, and Post-roads.—Mesars. Colfax, W' 
En ctune of Kentucky, Alley, Dovie of Miseiaip: 
pi, Craig of Missouri, Helmick, and Lea, 
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District a € Messrs. Carter, Kilgore, Bur- 
nett, ies, VCoukling, Pryor, Edgerton, and 
Anderson of Ke sntucky. 

Revolutionary Cla: ms.—Messrs. Brigg+, Ferry, 





Vance, Jackson, Duell, Dejarnette, Holuian, a 
Public Expenditures.—Messrs. Haskin Palmer 
monlson, Killinger, Somes, Hindman, Wo ul, Clapton, 
and Fonke. 
Private 
cousin, Clark B. 


Land Claime. — Messrs. Washburn of Wis- 
Cochrane, Avery, Kenyon, Hawkins, 
Hamilton, Anderson of Missouri, Boulignuy, and Biair, 

Manufactures. — Messrs, Adams of Massachusetts, 
Scranton, M*Queen, Leake, Moore of Kentucky, French, 
Dunn, Riggs, and M‘Kean. 

Agriculture. — Messrs. Butterfield, Carey, Whiteley, 
Stew art of Pennsylvania, Wright, Bristow, Aldrich, 
Burch, and Grow. 

indian A fairs.—Messrs. Etheridge, Burroughs, Wood- 
ge 7 th, Clark of New York, Scott, Leach of 
n, Edwards, and Aldrich. 

Mi iia. —Messrs. Tompkins, Irvine, Jenkins, Webster, 
Quarles, Ruffin, Wells, Packer, and Simms. 

Foreign A fairs. —Messrs. Corwin, Burlingame, Barks- 
dale, Morris of Pennsylvania, Branch, Boyce, Mills, Liili, 
and Humphrey. 

Revolu wnary Pensions.—Measrs. Pepper, Verrie,Craige 
of North Carolina, Adrain, Junkin, Reagan, Babbitt, De- 
lano, and Leach of North Carolina, 

Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Fenton, 
Florence, Stokes, Kellogg of Mic higan, 
avd Martin of Olio 

Roads and Canals 





Foster, Sickles, 
Ilall, Brabson, 


— Messrs. Mallory, Morris of Tlinois, 


Dur, Singleton, Burroughs, Gurley, Montgomery, Rust, 
aud Ferry. 
Pate, ts.—Messrs, Millward, Stewart of Maryland, Bur- 


ham, Niblack, and Frank 

Public bui Idangs and Grounds.—Mesars. Train, Beale, 
Keitt, M‘Pherson, and Peyton. 

teviswl and Unfinished Business. — Messra. Logan, 
Jones, Howard, Babbitt, and Foster. 

Accounts.—Messrs. Spinner, Kunkel, Blake, Graham, 
and Allen. 

Mileage—Messrs. Ashmore, Van Wyck, Loomis, Harde- 
man, and Robinson of Illinois. 
Engraving.—Messrs. Adrain, Covode, and Maclay. 
yenditures in the State Department. — Messrs. 

an, Stout, Barr, Love, and Dawes. 

Expenditures in the Treas sury Department.— Messrs. 
Loomis, Quarles, Wells, Thomas, and Train. 

Expenditures in the War Depart ment.—Messre. Stew- 
-< of omgureie, Larrabee, Tompkins, Cooper, and 

Lo 

>a in the Navy Department.—Measrs. Hat- 
ton, Underwood, Blair, Hughes, and Sherman. 

Leponditures in the Post-ofice Department.—Messrs. 
Palwer, Martin of Virginia, Moore of Kentucky, Lan- 
drum, and Stanton. 

Expenditures on the Public Buildings.—Messrs. Bray- 
ton, Noell, Walton, Harris of Virginia. and Nelson. 

Joint Committee on the Library.—Messrs. Pettit, Ad- 
ains of Massachusetts, and Pugh 

Joint Committee on Printing.—Messrs. Gurley, Haskin, 
and Dimmick. 

Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills.—Messra. Davidson 
and Theaker. 

THE NEW SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Tion. Milton S. Latham was inaugurated as Governor 
of California on the 9th, nominated by the Democratic 
Legislative caucus on the 10ch for United States Senator, 
and elected to that office on the next day. The vote 
stood—Latham (Dem.), 97; Edmund Rs iph (An 
Lecompton Dem.), 15: O. L. Shaft (Rep ), Mr. La- 
tham was to leave San Francisco on the Sch inst. for 
Washington. He is elected to fill the term of the late 
Senator Lroderick, which expires in 1963, and will su- 
percede Mr. Haun, who was appointed by the Governor 
ef California, during a recess of the Legislature. Mr. 
Latham was a member of the House of Representatives 
in 1853-4, and acquitted himself with credit, He is a 
uative of Ohio, but emigrated to Alabama in 1844, and 
from thence to California. His election to the United 
States Senate was a surprise, not only to his competitors, 
but te the public. 


Loss OF THE ‘“‘ NORTHERNER.” 


The overland mail brings intelligence of the total loss 
of the steamship Northerner, Captain Dall, on the 6th 
ult, off Cape Mendocino, while on the passage from San 
Francisco to Portland, Oregon. Captain Dall was saved, 
and the first and third officers, second engineer, pilot, 
fourteen of the crew, and eighteen passengers were lest. 
The mails wore saved. 

STIR AMONG THE MARYLAND LEGISLATORS. 

On ees 9, in the Maryland House of Delegates, 
ning the course ot Hon. 
Heary Winter. Davie in voting for Mr. Pennington for 
Speaker of the House of Representatives as an act de- 
serving of censure, it being in opposition to the senti- 
ments of the people of the entire State. The resolu- 
tions were adopted with but one dissenting vote. All 
the American delegates voted for the censure. 

A resolution was also adopted for appointing a com- 
mittee to wait on Governor Hicks, to inquire whether the 
mewspaper statement that he had sent bis Secretary of 
State to Washington te congratulate Mr. Pennington en 
his election was correct. Several members declared that 
they were authorized to say that the matement was un- 
founded ; but the committee, notwithstanding, was ap- 
peinted. 
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CONVICTION OF STEVENS. 


The trial ef Stevens, at Charlestown, was concluded 
en Saturday. Wo new evidence was adduced. The 
ef counsel were mostly of a political character, 
Mr. Sennott, counsel for the prisoner, going into a his- 
tory of the rise and progress of the Republican party. 
The jury was out fifteen minutes, and returned with a 
verdict of guilty on all the couats. The prisoner was 
unaffected by the announcement. 


THE KANSAS LEGISLATURE 

The Kansas Legislature is burdened with business, 
whieh rather embarragses the members, who are, for the 
most part, inexperienced in legislation. After much dec- 
aad ee the bill prohibiting Slavery in the Territory 
passed by a vote of 30to6. The Territorial Census, just 
yp though incomplete, shows a population of from 
600 to 70,000. A Personal Liberty bill is now before 

the House, but its success is deemed doubtful. 


PROPOSED MEDIATION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CHINA. 

The Chamber of Commerce, at a special meeting held 
on Thursday, adopted a memorial to the President of the 
United States, asking for the mediation of our Govern- 
ment with that of Great Britain for the restoration of 
peace with China. A report was presented condemning 
privateering, and proposing te abolish the practice on 
conditien that the armed vessels of othe: nations shall 
respect private property in time of war. The documents 
were ordered to be printed. 

VERDICT ON THE ELM STREET CALAMITY. 

The Jury who investigated the Elm Street calamity 
yesterday, returned a verdict censuring Mr. Waring, the 
ewner of the building, for omitting to construct an iron 
staircase, or otherwise provide for the safety cf the in- 
mates, in case of fire, and called upon the Legislature to 

aaapalty enact that no building to be occupied by a 
number of families shall be over five stories in height, 
and that all of them be provided with outgide iron stair- 
ways, with doors opening upon them fre h story. 


SHOCKING DEATH OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
About the beginning of November last Melissa Car- 
hart, of Hickory Grove township, Iowa, was bitten on 
the arm bya dog. The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette thus 
describes the result: * Last week she complained of a 
ain in her back and —- indisposition. Showing 
er dog-wound to one of school companions last week, 
she said it wasstill painful, and her sores looked inflamed. 
Saturday afternoon she lay in bed. Sunday morning 
last - oy went into convulsions on, the sight of water. 
Her convulsions afterward were for a few minutes to over 
an hour in duration, and she was sensible between them. 
During these spasms she elutehed at every thing violent- 











g fully sensible of her hopek 
sions gradually bee 
ing at half past five o'clock she ¢ 
these particulars from Squire Green a 
endish, the latter of w hom was with h r 
ly from Sunday morning till the h f 








died. V 

i Mr. John Cav- 
almost constant- 
yur of her death. Her 
death occurred about nine weeks after the date of the 
biting. So far as we can ascertain no « othe 'T persons were 
bitten by this dog, nor any cattle, he dog, a very 
large one, appeared suddenly anu mys steric isly, “and was 
utterly unknown in the neiguborhood.” 

ACCIDENT TO MRS, BEECHER. 

About half past eleven o’clock on Wed: 
a sad accident occurred to Mrs. Henry 
resulting in the serious injury of this 
The facts are as follows: Mrs. Beeche 
day morning to enjoy, as she frequent 
ride, taking two of her cl t i 
All went on well antil nearing I 
Heights, when the horse took trig 
down Hicks Street. Atl this time 
to have preserved her presence of 
in Fulton Street she inumediately fore 
it would be to at pt to t 
down the street, and ther 
ermined to push him straight « The result 
that this course was equally if t more hazardous t 
to have turned and trusted to the chance of the horse 
ing stopped in Fulton Street; horse and wagon came full 
force against the Long Island Bank building, the con- 
cussion throwing out the occupants and inj 
Beecher and one of the children quite seri 
other child slightly. The injured were i: 
up and conveyed to a drug store in tl 
where an examination proved 
ries are of a very serious nature. 
who witnessed the accident that Mrs B 
struck again-t the stone steps of the bank, v 
a sharp angle. 

ELOPEMENT AND REMORSE. 

We read in the Chicago I/erald* *“*A few days ago, 
one of our city officials, tired of the domestic restraints 
thrown around him by an exacting wife, resolved upon 
eloping with a young I: ady with whom he had been fora 
very long time desperately smitten. He 
his trunks, and conveyed them to the de 
go, Alten, and St. Louis Rail ] 
aforesaid performed a simil 
went on the wings of love t 
conscience, that werm which gnaw 
guilt, seized upon him and remorse fe 
himself back by his deserted fireside a 
By the time he had reache 
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miles tl ~ side of St. Louis 
had not the moral courage 
guilty 5 i 4 
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predicamer 
reasonable demand, a: 
had seated himself in the car 

reading a bogus warrant, arrest 
of the car just as it was 
pursue her journey alor 


mand took him ou 





TERRIBLE DEATH OF A ROPE DANCER, 


On Saturday night, about 11 o’clock, a sad 
curred at the Volks Garter 
sephine Herskel, a favo 
denomination was M 
was announced to term 
a rope ascension from the stage to th 
was in the act of stepping from tle cross-t 
the end of the rope was attached, to the sts 
gauze dress which she wore came in contact ne « 
the fuot-lights, and was immediately in a blaze The 
excitement among the audience was intense. The hus- 
band of the unfortunate woman, who was a musician in 
the orchestra, leaped upon the stage, followed by other 
musicians, and, aided by employes of the theatre, who 
rushed from the rear of the scenes, endeavored to extin- 
guish the flames. In her fright the sufferer rushed wild- 
ly about, fanning them into fiercer action by the drau 
and in this way every vestige of clothing was destroyed, 
She was premptly remoyed to her residence, No. §5 For 
syth Street, and attended by doctors; but her injuries 
were of such a serious nature that she lingered only till 
9 o'clock on Sunday morning, when she died. The un- 
fortunate woman was but recently married. She was 
born in Livingston County, New York, in 1957, and took 
to the stage, as a profession, on the death of ber father, 
that she might not only support herself, but furnish as- 
sistance to her mother, and educate her brother and sis- 
ter. She has had cogagements as a ballet dancer at 
Laura Keene's and Niblo's Garden. Aer mother had 
always objected to her performing on the rope, fearing 
that some evil would be the result. This apprehension, 
which had often been expres-ed, was recalled to the mind 
of the sufferer upon the occurrence of this fatal casualty, 
for almost the last words she uttered were, ** Mother, I 
would not have gone on the rope, but I wanted to make 
money for you and the children.” 






















PERSONAL. 


Sefior De Oviedo and his fair American bride left the 
St. Nicholas Hotel on Saturday, at one o'clock and em- 
barked on board the Quaker City, Captain Shufeldt, for 
Havaua, and a visit to his estates on the * ever faithful 
island of Cuba.” A large party of relatives and friends 
took leave of them on board the steamer, wishing them 
a happy voyage and early return. Duriug the year and 
a half that Sefor De Oviedo has passed in this city and 
vicinity he has made warm friendships, while his large 
orders for the constructing of steam and other machin- 
ery for the improvement of his estates—to say nothing 
of his expenditure for articles of taste and luxury—has 
given employment to hundreds of our industrious popu- 
lation, aud handsome profits for those who have had his 
orders. 

Cardinal Antonelli passed the evening of December 31 
at the palace of the French General commanding ia 
Rome, to see the old year out and the new yearin. The 

rincipal entertainment provided by the worthy General 
om his distinguished guests, comprising several members 
of the Sacred College and the French and Austrian Em- 
bassadors, was the performance of a celebrated conjuror, 
who is now going the professional round of the principal 
salons in Kome. The Cardinal Secretary of State occu- 
pied the centre place of honor in the first row of seats, 
exactly opposite the Professor of Magic, and condescend- 
ed to furnish rings, pocket-handkerchiefs, etc., for the 
various tricks. 

The Liberty (Indiana) Herald says that a school teach- 
er in Union County was ducked by “his scholars on the 8d 
of last month, because he did not treat during the holi- 
days, They insisted that he should treat or take a duck- 
ing. He refused, and they took him to a stream near by, 
cut a hole in the ice, and put him in and pulled him out 
about a dozen times. The teacher had them fined, and 
it cost each one of the young gentlemen $5. The teach- 
er’s name is 

Nicholas Longworth has now in his cellar four hundred 
and sixty thousand bottles of wine. When it is remem- 
bered that there are two or three other large manufactur- 
ers in Cincinnati, some idea may be formed of the extent 
to which the grape is cultivated in that vicinity. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


° ENGLAND. 
@PENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

THE opening of the English Parliamentary aeasion ef . 
1860 took place on the afternoon of January 24, the rey- 
al Speech being delivered by the Queen in person. * 

The fineness rof the day induced the assemblage of s 
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THE NEW WAR WITH CHINA. 
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cence of the Emperor of China i is 
which will be made by the Pile es shall o 
vi ate the necessity fo. employment ce 

‘I have directed tha. papers ¢ ect shall be 
laid before you. 


THE SAN JUAN AFFAIR. 

**An unauthorized proceedi by an officer ef +) 
United States in rm gard to the Island of San Juan, I 
tween Vancouver's Island and the main land, migh t have 
led to a serions collision between my forces and tho-e of 
the United States. Such a collision, however, has been 
prevented by the judicious forbearance of my naval and 
civil officers on the spot, and by the equitable and con- 
ciliatory provisional arrangement proposed on this mat- 
ter by the government of the United States, 

*I trust that the question of boundary, eut of which 
this affair has arisen, may be amicably settied in a man- 
ner conformable with the just rights of the two countries, 
as defined by the first article of the treaty of 1846. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY, 

“ The last embers of disturbance in my East Indian 
dominions have been exti: t 
made a peaceful progress through the districts which 
had been the principal scene of disorder, and, by a ju- 
dicious combination of firmness and generosity, my au- 


















thority has been every where solidly, and, I trust, per- 
manently established. 1 have received fiom wy Vice- 
roy the most gratifying accounts of the loyalty of my 


Indian subjects, and uf the goo 1d feeling evinced by the 

native chiefs and the great land-owne rs of the country. 

The attention of the Government in India has been di- 

rected to the development of the urces of 

the country; and [ am glad to in j an im- 

provement has taken place in its neial prospects, 
HOME AFFAIRS, 

*“*My Lorps axnp GenTLenen,—I have accepted with 
gratification and pride the extensive offers of voluntary 
service which I have received from my subjects ‘I his 
manifestation of public spirit hus added au important 
element to our system of national defense. 

* Measures will be laid before you for amending the 
laws which regulate the representation of the people in 
Parliament, and for placing that tion upon a 
broader and firmer basis. 

“I earnestly recommend yx 
for the im prove ment of our jurispruc 
larly in regard to bankruptcy 
consolidation of the statutes, euch a further fusion 
of law and equity as may be necessary to insu re that, in 
every suit, the rights of the parties may be sa 
determined by the court in which th 

**I am deeply gratified to observe that t 
ests of the country are generally in a so 
condition; that pauperiem and crime have dimi 
and that throng hout the whole of my empire 
the United Kingdom and in my colonies and p> ssions 
beyond the sea, tl ere reigns a spirit of loyalty, of con- 
tentment, of order, @ w of obedience to the law, 

** With heartfelt gratitude to the Amighty Ruler of 
nations for these inestimable blessings, 1 fervently pray 
that his beneficent power may guide your deliberations 
for the advancement and conselidation of the welfare 
and happiness of my people.” 

DEATH OF CAPTAIN HARRISON. 

Captain Harrison, the well-known commander of the 
Great Eastern, has lost his life by the upsetting of a boat 
at Southampton. Ile was crossing the Solent from his 
residence at Hythe to Southampton, on the morning of 
the 2ist ultimo, in his own gig, in company with Dr. 
Watson, the surgeon of the Great Eastern, Captain Jay, 
the chief purser, and a son of the latter. The boat was 
manned by six picked men, including Ogden, the cox- 
swain of the Great Eastern. The weather was very 
squally, and as the boat neared the Southampton docks 
Captain Harrison ordered the sail to be lowered, but it 
stuck fast, and a heavy gust of wind camsed the boat 
to capsize, Captain Harrison clung to the boat f 4 a 
few minutes, making oyente attempts to right it, but 
he became exhausted fell back into the waves. it 
was picked up about twelve minutes afterward floating a 
foot below the surface of the water, with his arm cast 
loosely over an oar. The most energetic efforts were 
made by no less than ten medical men to restore anima- 
tion, but all was fruitless. The galvanic battery was ap- 
plied witheut any eflect whatever. Ogden, the coxswain, 
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ITALY. 
A LETTER FROM GARIRALDI,. 
The following letter was addressed by General 
baldi to Colonel Samuel Colt, who had made 
offer of a hundred rifies: 
Ne ae Sats S 





it—an adoptive citizen of the great 
to 





Republic, proud of belong sal cause of 
the peoples ax’y accept wilh gratitude the name of my 
country, your benevolent and gene s offer 


* The arrival of your arms will be hailed among us not 
only as the material support sent by a brave Man toa 
people fightin» for it- most sacred rights, but ag the pow- 
erfully moral aid of the great American nation, 

I am, with affection, your devoted 


G. Garrnace. 





“Fino, Janwery 15, 1 
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PROGRESS OF OUR SQUADRON, 
letter from China, dated at Hong Kong on the 
vember, published in the London 7¥ mes. says 
ie American flag-officer Tatnall, in the | ted 
States steamer J’owhaten, has been sue ded by flag 
officer Stribling, in the United States stceamcr Marts 
“Mr. Ward bas arrived here from Shangha the 
eS = ted States he ss been 1 tified Letore 
you receive thi pill, doubt, have read the var ® 
: icles composing fhe cake ¢ mmervial ad Mt 
vy importance obtained by it appears te 1 1@ OF 
etwo] Swat aud ‘I 1 ink i080 
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FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
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BROADWAY, OPPOSITE FULTON 
STREET. 

Tire scene represented iu the large picture on 
the preceding pages will at once be recognized by 
every one who has visited New York. Broadway, 
opposite Fulton Street, is, in its way, the most 
striking place in the United States. No other spot 
conveys so good an idea of the bustle and the stir 
of the great commercial city of America. Even in 
pleasant weather, when the streets are dry, and 
there is no temptation to encumber them with un- 
usual vehicles, there is always a monstrous crush, 
and throng, and hurry, and noise, and clatter op- 
posite Barnum’s. But when snow has fallen, and 
has begun to melt; when, in addition to the omni- 
buses, the strects are crowded with sleighs, and 
the sleighing is so bad that many of these look as 
though they could not possibly be dragged tirough 
the mud; when the slush and the slime render 
walking a trial to booted men, and a cruel punish- 
ment to ladies; when, between the fear of being 
ran over and the dread of soiling white under- 
skirts, fair pedestrians suffer the agonies of death 
in endeavoring to cross Broadway at this central 
point; when the shouts of policemen mingle with 
the roar of omnibus-drivers, the shrieks of girls, 
the shrill cries of mischievous boys, the brass horns 
on the Museum balcony, and perhaps the hoarse 
rattle of a fire company in the distance, the scene 
then becomes one to be never forgotten. As such 
we hand it down to posterity. 
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Uncommercial Craveler. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

ALLow me to introduce myself—first, negative- 
ly. . 

No landlord is my friend and brother, no cham- 
bermaid loves me, no waiter worships me, no boots 
admires and envies me. No round of beef or 
tongue or ham is expressly cooked for me, no pig- 
eon-pie is especially made for me, no hotel-Adver- 
tisement is personally addressed to me, no hotel- 
room tapestried with great-coats and railway- 
wrappers is set apart for me, no house of public 
entertainment in the United Kingdom greatly 
cares for my opinion of its brandy or its sherry. 
When I go upon my journeys, I am not usually 
rated at a low figure in the bill; when I come 
home from my journeys, I never get any commis- 
sion. I know nothing about prices, and should 
have no idea, if I were put to it, how to wheedle a 
man into ordering something he doesn’t want. 
As a town traveler, I am never to be seen driving 
a vehicle externally like a young and volatile pi- 
ano-forte van, and internally like an oven in which 
a number of flat boxes are baking in layers. As 
a country traveler, I am rarely to be found in a 
gic, and am never to be encountered by a pleasure 
train, waiting on the platform of a branch station, 
quite a Druid in the midst of a light Stonehenge 
of samples. , 

Aud yet—proceeding new to introduce myself 
positively—I am both a town traveler and a coun- 
try traveler, and am always on the road. Figura- 
tively speaking, I travel for the great house of 
I{uman Interest Brothers, and have rather a large 
eonnection in the fancy-goods way. Literally 
speaking, I am always wandering here and there 
from my reoms in Covent Garden, London—now 
about the city streets; now about the country 
by-roads— seeing many little things, and some 
great things, which, because they interest me, I 
think may interest others, 

These are my brief credentials as the Uncom- 
mereial Traveler. Business is business, and I start. 











Never had I seen a year going out, or going 
on, under quieter circumstances. Eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine had but another day to live, 
and truly its end was Peace on that sea-shore that 
morning. 

So settled and orderly was every thing seaward, 
in the bright light of the sun and under the trans- 
parent shadows of the clouds, that it was hard to 
imagine the bay otherwise, for years past or to 
come, than it was that very day. The Tug 
steamer lying a little off the shore, the Lighter ly- 
ing still nearer to the shore, the boat alongside the 
Lighter, the regularly turning windlass aboard 
the Lighter, the methodical figures at work, all 
slowly and regularly heaving up and down with 
the breathing of the sea, all seemed as much a part 
of the nature of the place as the tide itself. The 
tide was on the flow, and had been for some two 
hours and a half; there was a slight obstruction 
in the sea within a few yards of my feet : as if the 
stump of a tree, with earth enough about it to 
keep it from lying horizontally on the water, had 
slipped a little from the land—and as I stood 
upon the beach and observed it dimpling the 
light swell that was coming in, I cast a stone 
over it. 

So orderly, so quiet, so regular—the rising and 
falling of the Tug steamer, the Lighter, and the 
boat—the turning of the windlass—the coming in 
of the tide—that I myself seemed, to my own 
thinking, any thing but new to the spot. Yet, I 
had never seen it in my life, a minute before, and 
had traversed two hundred miles to get at it. 
That very morning I had come bowling down, and 
j Struggling up, hill-country roads; looking back 
,at snowy summits; meeting courteous peasants, 
j well to do, driving fat pigs and cattle to market; 
;noting the neat and thrifty dwellings, with their 
unusual quantity of clean white linen drying on 
the bushes ; having windy weather, suggested by 
every cotter’s little rick, with its thatch straw- 
ridged and extra straw-ridged into overlapping 
compartments, like the back of a rhinoceros. 
Had I not given a lift of fourteen miles to the 
Coast-Guardsman (kit and all), who was coming 
to his spell of duty there, and had we not just new 








| parted company? So it was; but the journey 
seemed to glide down into the placid sea, with 
other chafe and trouble, and for the moment no- 
thing was so calmly and monotonously real under 
the sunlivht as the gentle rising and falling of the 
water with its freight, the regular turning of the 
windlass aboard the Lighter, and the slight ob- 
struction so very near my feet. 

Oh reader, haply turning this page by the fire- 
side at Home, and hearing the night wind rumble 
in the chimney, that slight obstruction was the 
uppermost fragment of the Wreck of the Royal 
Charter, Australian trader and passenger ship, 
Homeward bound, that struck here on the terrible 
morning of the twenty-sixth of last October, broke 
into three parts, went down with her treasure of 
at least five hundred human lives, and has never 
stirred since! ~ 

From which point, or from which, she drove 
ashore, stern foremost; on which side, or on 
which, she passed the little island in the bay, for 
ages henceforth to be aground certain yards out- 
side her; these are rendered bootless questions by 
the darkness of that night and the darkness of 
death. Here she went down. 

Even as I stood on the beach, with the words 
“ Here she went down!” in my ears, a diver in his 
grotesque dress dipped heavily over the side of 
the boat alongside the Lighter, and dropped to 
the bottom. On the shore by the water's edge 
was a rough tent, made of fragments of wreck, 
where other divers and workmen sheltered them- 
selves, and where they had kept Christmas-day 
with rum and roast beef, to the destruction of their 
frail chimney. Cast up among the stones and 
boulders of the beach were great spars of the lost 
vessel, and masses of iron twisted by the fury of 
the sea into the strangest forms. The timber was 
already bleached and the iron rusted, and even 
these objects did no violence to the prevailing air 
the whole scene wore, of having been exactly the 
same for years and years. 

Yet only two short months had gone since a 
man, living on the nearest hill-top overlooking 
the sea, being blown out of bed at about day- 
break by the wind that had begun to strip his 
roof off, and getting upon a ladder with his nearest 
neighbor to construct some temporary device for 
keeping his house over his head, saw, from the 
ladder’s elevation as he looked down by chance 
toward the shore, some dark troubled object close 
in with the land. And he and the other descend- 
ing to the beach, and finding the sea mercilessly 
beating over a great broken ship, had clambered 
up the stony ways like staircases without stairs, 
on which the wild village hangs in little clusters, 
as fruit hangs on boughs, and had given the 
alarm. And so, over the hill-slopes, and past the 
waterfall, and down the gullies where the land 
drains off into the ocean, the scattered quarrymen 
and fishermen inhabiting that part of Wales had 
come running to the dismal sight—their clergy- 
man among them. And as they stood in the lead- 
en morning, stricken with pity, leaning hard 
against the wind, their breath and vision often 
failing as the sleet and spray rushed at them from 
the ever forming and dissolving mountains of sea, 
and as the wool which was a part of the vessel’s 
cargo blew in with the salt foam and remained 
upon the land when the foam melted, they saw 
the ship’s life-boat put off from one of the heaps 
of wreck ; and first, there were three men in her, 
and in a moment she capsized, and there were but 
two; and again, she was struck by a vast mass of 
water, and there was but one; and again, she was 
thrown bottom upward, and that one, with his arm 
struck through the broken planks and waving as 
if for the help that could never reach him, went 
down into the deep. 

It was the clergyman himself from whom I 
heard this, while I stood on the shore, looking in 
his kind wholesome face as it turned to the spot 
where the boat had been. The divers were down 
then and busy. They were “lifting” to day, the 
gold found yesterday—some five-and-twenty thou- 
sand pounds. Of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds worth of gold three hundred thousand 
pounds worth, in round numbers, was at that time 
recovered. The great bulk of the remainder was 
surely and steadily coming up. Some loss of sov- 
ereigns there would be, of course; indeed, at first 
sovereigns had drifted in with the sand, and been 
scattered far and wide over the beach, like sea- 
shells; but most other golden treasure would be 
found. As it was brought up it went aboard the 
Tug steamer, where good account was taken of it. 
So tremendous had the force of the sea been when 
it broke the ship, that it had beaten one great in- 
got of gold, deep into a strong and heavy piece of 
her solid iron work: in which also several loose 
sovereigns that the ingot had swept in before it 
had been found; as firmly embedded as though the 
iron had been liquid when they were forced there. 
It had been remarked of such bodies come ashore, 
too, as had been seen by scientific men, that they 
had been stunned to death, and not suffocated. 
Observation, both of the internal change that had 
been wrought in them, and of their external ex- 
pression, showed death to have been thus merciful 
and easy. The report was brought while I was 
holding such discourse on the beach, that no more 
bodies had come ashore since last night. It began 
to be very doubtful whether many more would be 
thrown up until the northeast winds of the early 
spring set in. Moreover, a great number of the 
passengers, and particularly the second-class wo- 
men-passengers, were known to have been in the 
middle of the ship when she parted, and thus the 
collapsing wreck would have fallen upon them 
after yawning open, and would keep them down. 
A diver made known, even then, that he had come 
upon the body of a man, and had sought to re- 
lease it from a great superincumbent weight; but 
that, finding he could not do so without mutilating 
the remains, he had left it where it was, 

It was the kind and wholesome face I have made 
mention of as being then beside me that I had pur- 
posed to myself to see when I left home for Wales. 





I had heard of that clergyman as having buried 
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many scores of the shipwrecked people; of his hav- 
ing opened his house and heart to their agonized 
friends; of his having used a most sweet and pa- 
tient diligence, for weeks and weeks, in the per- 
formance of the forlornest offices that Man can 
render to his kind; of his having most tenderly 
and thoroughly devoted himself to the dead, and 
to those who were sorrowing for the dead. I had 
said to myself, ‘‘In the Christmas season of the 
year I should like to see that man!” And he had 
swung the gate of his little garden in coming out 
to meet me not half an hour ago. 

So cheerful of spirit, and guiltless of affectation, 
as true practical Christianity ever is! I read more 
of the New Testament in the fresh, frank face going 
up the village beside me, in five minutes, than I 
have read in anathematizing discourses (albeit put 
to press with enormous flourishing of trumpets) in 
all my life. I heard more of the Sacred Book in 
the cordial voice that had nothing to say about its 
owner than in all the would-be celestial pairs of 
bellows that have ever blown conceit at me. 

We climbed toward the little church at a cheery 
pace, among the loose stones, the deep mud, the 
wet, coarse grass, the outlying water, and other 
obstructions from which frost and snow had lately 
thawed. It was a mistake (my friend was glad to 
tell me onthe way) to suppose thatthe peasantry had 
shown any superstitious avoidance of the drowned ; 
on the whole, they had done very well, and had 
assisted readily. Ten shillings had been paid for 
the bringing of each body up to the church, but the 
way was steep, and a horse and cart (in which it 
was wrapped in a sheet) were necessary, and three 
or four men; and, all things considered, it was not 
a great price. The people were none the richer for 
the wreck; for it was the season of the herring- 
shoal—and who could cast nets for fish, and find 
dead men and women in the draught ? 

He had the church keys in his hand, and open- 
ed the churchyard-gate, and opened the church- 
door ; and we went in. 

It is a little church of great antiquity ; there is 
reason to believe that some church has occupied 
the spot these thousand years or more. ‘The pul- 
pit was gone, and other things usually belonging 
to the church were gone, owing to its living con- 
gregation having deserted it for the neighboring 
school-room, and yielded it up to the dead. The 
very Commandments had been shouldered out of 
their places, in the bringing in of the dead; the 
black wooden tables on which they were painted 
were askew; and on the stone pavement below 
them, and on the stone pavement all over the 
church, were the marks and stains where the 
drowned had been laid down. The eye, with lit- 
tle or no aid from the imagination, could yet see 
how the bodies had been turned, and where the 
head had been, and where the feet. Some faded 
traces of the wreck of the Australian ship may be 
discernible on the stone pavement of this little 
church, hundreds of years hence, when the digging 
for gold in Australia shall have long and long 
ceased out of the land. 

Forty-four shipwrecked men and women lay 
here at one time, awaiting burial. Here, with 
weeping and wailing in every room of his house, 
my companion worked alone for hours, solemnly 
surrounded by eyes that could not see him, and by 
lips that could not speak to him, patiently exam- 
ining the tattered clothing, cutting off buttons, 
hair, marks from linen—any thing that might 
lead to subsequent identification—studying faces, 
looking for a scar, a bent finger, a crooked toe, 
comparing letters sent to him with the ruin about 
him. ‘“ My dearest brother had bright gray eyes 
and a pleasant smile,” one sister wrote. Oh, poor 
sister! well for you to be far from here, and keep 
that as your last remembrance of him! 

The ladies of the clergyman’s family, his wife 
and two sisters-in-law, came in among the bodies 
often. It grew to be the business of their lives to 
do so. Any new arrival of a bereaved woman 
would stimulate their pity to compare the descrip- 
tion brought with the dread realities. Sometimes 
they would ge back able to say, ‘‘I have found 
him,” or, ‘‘I think she lies there.” Perhaps the 
mourner, unable to bear the sight of all that lay in 
the church, would be led in blindfold. Conducted 
to the spot with many compassionate words, and 
encouraged to look, she would say, with a piercing 
cry, “‘ This is my boy!” and drop insensible on the 
insensible figure. 

He soon observed that in some cases of women 
the identificatfon of person, though complete, was 
quite at variance with the marks upon the linen ; 
this led him to notice that even the marks upon 
the linen were sometimes inconsistent with one an- 
other; and thus he came to understand that they 
had dressed in great haste and agitation, and that 
their clothes had become mixed together. The 
identification of men by their dress was rendered 
extremely difficult, in consequence of a large pro- 
portion of them being dressed alike—in clothes of 
one kind—that is to say, supplied by slop-sellers 
and outfitters, and not made by single garments, 
but by hundreds. Many of the men were bring- 
ing over parrots, and had receipts upon them for 
the price of the birds; others had bills of ex- 
change in their pockets, or in belts. Some of 
these documents, carefully unwrinkled and dried, 
were little less fresh in appearance that day than 
the present page will be, under ordinary circum- 
stances, after having been opened three or four 
times. 

In that lonely place it had not been easy to ob- 
tain even such common com in towns as 
ordinary disinfectants. - Pitch had been burned in 
the church, as the readiest thing at hand, and the 
frying-pan in which it had bubbled over a brazier 
of coals was still there, with its ashes. Hard by 
the Communion Table were some boots that. had 
been taken off the drowned and preserved—a gold- 
digger’s boot, cyt.down the leg for its removal—a 
trodden-down man’s ankle-boot, with a buff cloth 
top—and others—soaked and sandy, weedy and 
salt. 


From the church we passed out into the church- 
yard. Here there lay, at that time, one hundred 





and forty-five Lodies that had come ashore from 
the wreck. He had buried them, when not identi- 
fied, in graves containing four each. He had num- 
bered each body in a register describing it, and had 
placed a corresponding number On each coflin, and 
over each grave. Identified bodies he had buried 
singly, in private graves, in another part of the 
church-yard. Several bodies had been exhumed 
from the graves of four, as relatives had come from 
a distance and seen his register ; and, when recog- 
nized, these had been reburied in private graves, 
so that the mourners might erect separate head- 
stones over the remains, In all such cases he had 
performed the funeral service a second time, and 
the ladies of his house had attended. There had 
been no offense in the poor ashes when they were 
brought again to the light of day; the beneficent 
Earth had already absorbed it. The drowned were 
buried in their clothes. To supply the great sud- 
den demand for coffins, he had got all the neigh- 
boring people handy at tools to work the livelong 
day, and Sunday likewise. The coffins were neat- 
ly formed ; I had seen two, waiting for occupants, 
under the lee of the ruined walls of a stone but on 
the beach, within call of the tent where the Christ- 
mas Feast was held. Similarly, one of the graves 
for four was lying open and ready, here in the 
church-yard. So much of the scanty space was al- 
ready devoted to the wrecked people that the vil- 
lagers had begun to express uneasy doubts wheth- 
er they themselves could lie in their own ground, 
with their forefathers and descendants, by-and- 
by. The church-yard being but a step from the 
clergyman’s dwelling-house, we crossed to the lat- 
ter. The white surplice was hanging up near the 
door, ready to be put on at any time for a funeral 
service. 

The cheerful earnestness of this good Christian 
minister was as consolatory as the circumstances 
out of which it shone were sad. I never have seen 
any thing more delightfully genuine than the calm 
dismissal by himself and his household of all they 
had undergone as a simple duty that was quietly 
done and ended. In speaking of it, they spoke of 
it with great compassion for the bereaved, but laid 
no stress upon their own hard share in those weary 
weeks, except as it had attached many people to 
them as friends, and elicited many touching ex- 
pressions of gratitude. This clergyman’s brother 
—himself the clergyman of two adjoining parish- 
es, who had buried thirty-four of the bodies in his 
own church-yard, and who had done to them ail 
that his brother had done as to the Jarger number 
—must be understood as included in the family. 
He was there, with his neatly-arranged papers, 
and made no more account of his trouble than any 
body else did. Down to yesterday’s post, out- 
ward, my clergyman alone had written one thou- 
sand and seventy-five letters to relatives and 
friends of the lost people. In the absence of all 
self-assertion, it was only through my now and 
then delicately putting a question, as the occasion 
arose, that I became informgd of these things. It 
was only when I had remarked again and again, 
in the church, on the awful nature of the scene of 
death he had been required so closely to familiarize 
himself with for the soothing of the living, that he 
had casually said, without the least abatement of 
his cheerfulness, ‘‘ indeed, it had rendered him un- 
able for a time to eat or drink more than a little 
coffee now and then, and a piece of bread.” 

In this noble modesty, in this beautiful simplic- 
ity, in this serene avoidance of the least attempt 
to ‘“‘improve” an occasion which might be sup- 
posed to have sunk of its own weight into my 
heart, I seemed to have happily come, in a few 
steps, from the church-yard with its open grave, 
which was the type of Death, to the Christian 
dwelling side by side with it, which was the type 
of Resurrection. I never shall think of the former 
without the latter. The two will always rest side 
by side in my memory. If I had lost any one dear 
to me in this unfortunate ship—if I made a voy- 
age from Australia to look at the grave in the 
church-yard—I should go away thankful to God 
that that house was so close to it, and that its shad- 
ow by day, and its domestic lights by night, fell 
upon the earth in which its Master had so tenderly 
laid my dear one’s head. 

The references that naturally arose out of our 
conversation to the descriptions sent down of ship- 
wrecked persons, and to the gratitude of relations 
and friends, made me very anxious to see some of 
those letters. I was presently seated before a ship- 
wreck of papers, all bordered with black, and from 
them I made the following few extracts. 

A mother writes : 

REVEREND Srn,—Among the many who perished on 
your shore was numbered my beloved sor. I was only 
just recovering from a severe illness, and this fearful af- 
fliction has caused a relapse; so that I am unable at 
present to go to identify the remains of the loved and 
lost, My darling eon would have been sixteen on Christ- 
mas-day next. He was a most amiable and obedient 
child, early taught the way of salvation. We fondly 
hoped that, as a British seaman, he might be an orna- 
ment to his profession, but “it is well ;" I feel aseured 
my dear boy is now with the redeemed. Oh, he did not 
wish to go this last voyage! On the fifteenth of October 
I received a letter from him from Melbourne, dated An- 
gust twelfth ; he wrote in high spirits, and in conclusion 
he says: “ Pray for a fair breeze, dear mamma, and I'll 
not forget to whistle for it; and, God permitting, I shall 
see you and all my little pets again. Good-by, dear me- 

, dearest parents. Good-by, dear broth- 
er.” Oh, it was indeed an eternal farewell. I do not 
apologize for thus writing you, for oh! my heart is very 
sorrowful. 


A husband writes: 

My pram, xixnp &12,—Will you kindly inform me 
whether there are any initials upon the ring and guard 
you have in possession, found, as the Standard says, last 

? Believe me, my dear Sir, when I say that I 
can not express my deep gratitude in words sufficiently 
for your kindness to me on that fearful and appalling 
day. Will you tell me what I can do for you, and will 
you write me a consoling letter, to prevent my mind 
from going astray ? 


A widow writes : 
Left in such a state as I am, my friends and I thought 
it best that my dear husband sheuld be buried where he 
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lies, and, much as I should have liked to have had it 
otherwise, I must submit, I feel, from all I have heard 
of you, that you will see it done decently and in order. 
Little does it signify to us, when the soul has departed, 
where this poor body lies; but we who are left behind 
would do all we can to show how we loved them. This 
is denied me: but it is God's hand that affliets us, and I 
try to submit. Some day I may be able to visit the spot, 
and see where he lies, and erect a simple stone to his 
memory. Oh! it will be long, long before I forget that 
dreadful night. Is there such a thing in the vicinity, or 
any shop in Bangor, to which I could send for a small 
picture of Moelfra or Llanaligo Church, a spot now sa- 
cred to me? 


Another widow writes : 

I have received your letter this morning, and do thank 
you most kindly for the interest you have taken about 
my dear husband, as well for the sentiments yours con- 
tains, evincing the spirit of a Christian who can sym- 
pathize for those who, like myself, are broken down with 
grief. 

May God bless and sustain you, and all in connection 
with you, in this great trial! Time may roll on, and 
Dear all its sons away, but your name as a disinterested 
dperson will stand in history; and, as successive years 
pass, many a widow will think of your noble conduct, 
and the tears of gratitude flow down many a check, the 
tribute of a thankful heart, when other things are for- 
gotten forever. 


A father writes : 

I am at a loss to find words to sufficiently express my 
gratitude to you for your kindness to my son Richard 
upon the melaneholy occasion of his visit to his dear 
brother's body, and also for yuur ready attention in pro- 
nouncing our beautiful burial service over my poor un- 
fortunate son's remains, God grant that your prayers 
over him may reach the Mercy Seat, and that his soul 
may be received (through Christ's intercession) into 
heaven! 

His dear mother begs me to convey to you her heart- 
felt thanks. 


Those who were received at the clergyman’s | 


house write thus, after leaving it: 


DEAR AND NEVEE-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN FEIENDS,—I ar- 
rived here yesterday morning without accident, and am 
about to proceed to my home by railway. 

I am overpowered when I think of you and your hos- 
pitable home. No words could speak language suited to 
my heart. I refrain. God reward you with the same 
measure you have meted with! 

I enumerate no names, but embrace you all. 


My se.ovep Frizxps,—This is the first day that I 
have been able to leave my bedroom since I returned, 
which will explain the reason of my not writing sooner. 

If I could only have had my last melancholy hope 
realized in recovering the body of my beloved and la- 
mented son, I should have returned home somewhat 
comforted, and I think I could then have been compara- 
tively resigned. 

I fear now there is but little prospect, and I mourn as 
ene without hope. 

The only consolation to my distressed mind is in my 
having been so feel..gly allowed by you to leave the 
matter in your hands, by whom I well know that every 
thing will be done that can be, according to arrange- 
ments made before I left the scene of the awful catastro- 
phe, both as to the identification of my dear son, and also 
his interment. 

I feel most anxious te hear whether any thing fresh 
has transpired since I left you; will you add another to 
the many deep obligations I am under to you by writing 
to me? And should the body of my dear and unfortu- 
nate son be identified, let me hear from yon immediate- 
ly, and I will come again. 

Words can not express the gratitude I feel I owe to 
you all for your benevolent aid, your kindness, and your 
sympathy. 

MY DEARLY BELOVED Frrexps,—! arrived in safety at 
my house yesterday, and a night's rest has restored and 
tranquilized me. I must again repeat that language 
has no words by which I can express my sense of obliga- 
tion to you. You are enshrined in my heart of hearts 

I have seen him! and can now realize my misfortane 
more than I have hitherto been able to do. Oh, the bit- 
terness of the cup I drink! But I bow submissive. God 
must have done right. I do not want to fecl leas, but to 
acquiesce more simply. 


There were some Jewish passengers on board 
the. Royal Charter, and the gratitude of the Jewish 
people is feelingly expressed in the following letter, 
bearing date from ‘* the Office of the Chief Rabbi ;’* 


REVEREND £1n,—I ean not refrain from expressing to 
you my heartfelt thanks on behalf of those of my fieek 
whose relatives have unfortunately been among those 
who perished at the late wreck c! the Royal Charter. 
You have, indeed, like Boag, “not left off your kindness 
to the living and the dead." 

You have not alone acted kindly toward the living by 
receiving them hospitably at your house, and energetic- 
ally assisting them in their mournful duty, but also to- 
ward the dead, by exerting yourself to have our co-relig- 
ienists buried in our ground, and according to our rites. 
May our heavenly Father reward you for your acts of 
humanity and true philanthropy! 


The ‘‘ Old Hebrew congregation of Liverpool,” 
thus express themselves through their secretary : 


RevegEND Siz,—The d of this congregati 
have learned with great pleasure that, in addition to 
those indefatigable exertions, at the scene of the late 
disaster to the Royal Charter, which have received uni- 
versal recognition, you have very benevolently employed 
your valuable efforts to assist such members of our faith 
as have sought the bodies of lost friends to give them 
burial in our consecrated grounds, with the observances 
and rites preacribed by the ordinances of our religion. 

The wardens desire me to take the earliest available 
opportunity to offer to you, on behalf of our community, 
the expression of their warm acknowledgments and grate- 
ful thanks, and their sincere wishes for your continued 
welfare aud prosperity. 


A Jewish gentleman writes : 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sis,—I take the opportunity of 
thanking you right earnestly for the promptness you dis- 
played in answering my note with full particulars con- 
eerning my much-lamented brother, and I also herein 
beg to express my sincere regard for the willingness you 
displayed and for the facility you afforded for getting the 
remains of my poor brother exhumed. It has been to us 
a most sorrowful and painful event, but wher we meet 
with such friends as yourself, it in a measure, somehow 
or other, abates that mental anguish, and makes the 
suffering so much easier to be borne. Considering the 
eircumstances connected with my poor brother's fate, it 
does, indced, appear a hard one, He had been away in 
all seven years; he returned four years ago to see his 
family. He was then engaged to a very amiable young 
lady. He had been very successful abread, and was now 

to fulfill his sacred vow; he breught all his 








property with him in gold unineuwred. We heard from 
him when the ship stopped at Queensluwn, when he was 
in the highest of hope, aud in a few short hours after- 
ward all was washed away. 


Mournful in the deepest degree, Lut too sacred 
for quotation here, were the numerous references 
to those mihiatures of women worn round the 
necks of rough men (and found there after death), 
those loeks of hair, those scraps of letters, those 
many, many slight memorials of hidden tenderness. 
One man cast up by the sea bore about him, print- 
ed on a perforated lace card, the following singular 
(and unavailing) charm : 

A BLESSING. 

May the blessing of God await thee. May the sun of 
glory shine around thy bed; and may the gates of plen- 
ty, honor, and happiness be ever open to thee. May no 
sorrow distress thy days; may no grief disturb thy 
nights. May the pillow of peace kiss thy cheek, and the 
pleasures of imagination attend thy dreams; and when 
length of years makes thee tired of earthly joys, and the 
curtain of death gently closes around thy last sleep of 
human existence, may the Angel of God attend thy bed, 
and take care that the expiring lamp of life shall not re- 
ceive one rude blast to hasten on its extinction! 


A sailor had these devices on his right arm. ‘Our 
Saviour on the Cross, the forchead of the crucifix 
and the vesture stained red; on the lower part of 
the arm, a man and woman; on one side of the 
Cross, the appearance of a half moon, with a face; 
on the other side, the sun; on the top of the Cross, 
the letters I.H.S.; on the left arm, a man and wo- 
man dancing, with an effort to delineate the fe- 
male’s dress; under which, initials.” Another 
seaman “had, on the lower part of the right arm, 
the device of a sailor and a female; the man hold- 
ing the Union Jack with a streamer, the folds of 
which waved over her head, and the end of it was 
held in her hand. On the upper part of the arm, 
a device of Our Lord on the Cross, with stars sur- 
rounding the head of the Cross, and one large star 
on the side in Indianink. On the left arm, a flag, 
a true lovers’ knot, a face, and initials.” This 
tattooing was found still plain, below the discolored 
euter surface of a mutilated arm, when such sur- 
face was carefully scraped away with a knife. It 
is not improbable that the perpetuation of this 
marking custom among seaman may Le referred 
back to their desire to be identified, if drowned and 
flung ashore. 

It was some time before I could sever myself 
from the many interesting papers on the table, and 
then I broke bread and drank wine with the kind 
family before I left them. As I had brought the 
Coast-Guard, down, so I took the Postman back, 
with his Jeathern wallet, walking-stick, bugle, and 
terrier dog. Many a heart-broken letter had he 
brought to the Rectory House within two months; 
many a benignantly painstaking answer had he 
carried back. 

As I rode along I thought of the many people, 
inhabitants of this mother country, who would 
make pilgrimages to the little church-yard in the 
years to come; I thought of the many people in 
Australia who would have an interest in such a 
shipwreck, and would find their way here when 
they visit the Old World ; I thought of the writers 
of all the wreck of letters I had left upon the table; 
and I resolved to place this little record where it 
stands. Convocations, Conferences, Diocesan Epis- 
tles, and the like, will do a great deal for Religion, 
I dare say, and Heaven send they may! but I 
doubt if they will ever do their Master's service 
half so well, in all the time they last, as the Heav- 
ens have seen it done in this bleak spot upon the 
rugged coast of Wales. 

Had I lost the friend of my life in the wreck of 
the Royal Charter; had I lost my betrothed, the 
more than friend of my life; had I lost my maiden 
daughter, had I lest my hopeful boy, had I lost my 
little child; I would kiss the hands that worked 
“so busily and gently in the church, and say, ‘‘ None 
better could have touched the form though it had 
lain at home.” I could be sure of it, I could be 
thankful for it: I could be content to leave the 
grave near the house the good family pass in and 
out of every day, undisturbed, in the little church- 
yard where so many are so strangely brought to- 


Without the name of the clergyman to whom— 
I hope, not without carrying comfort to some heart 
at some time—I have referred, my reference would 
be as nothing. He is the Reverend Stephen Roose 
Hughes, of Lilanallgo, near Moelfra, Anglesey. 
His brother is the Reverend Hugh Robert Hughes, 
of Pearhos Alligwy. 





LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 


Tue little maid was standing 
With me where fell the moonbeams down; 
Afar the strains of music 
Came floating from the town. 
And did the little maiden know 
The thought that made me tremble so? 


I saw the silken lashes 

That hid her tender, tender eyes; 
We listened to the music 

That floated through the skies. 
But did the little maiden know 
The reason why I trembled so? 


I longed with utter longing 
To clasp her dainty, dainty waist: 
Could e’er such bliss be mine 
Such happiness to taste? 
And did the little maiden know 
The thought that made me tremble so? 


All tremulously bending 
Her lily, lily hand I took | 
Her slender form enfolding, 
One only word I spoke: 
It was so sweet to let her know 
The reason why I trembled so. 
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OLD REES. 

Ile was a little man, with high shoulders and 
stiff knees, and wore the livery of the deacon- 
house,* a long frieze coat, with the badge of the 
charity on the sleeve. As he walked slowly 
toward me, with the weight of nearly seventy 
years on his shoulders, I had time enough to per- 
ceive that something ailed him. As he came near- 
er, I perceived that his cheeks were very pale, his 
eyes dim, and that his whole bearing betokened 
sadness. As he passed by the arbor, instead of his 
usual cheerful, ‘‘ A fine morning, Sir!’’ he silently 
took off his hat, and stumbled against the thresh- 
old. ; 

“ How goes it, Rees? Is any thing the matter 
with you, my friend ?” I asked. 

The old man looked up, astonished at the sound 
of that word “friend ;” perhaps now, in his sixty- 
ninth year, he heard it applied to himself for the 
first time. A convulsive smile passed over his 
thin features; his gray eyes first lighted up, and 
then grew dim with tears. His whole counten- 
ance said: ‘I will trust you ;” but his lips uttered 
only these words: ‘‘Hearken, Sir. Do you know 
little Rotas ?” 

I answered that I had not that honor. 

“Did not Mr. Peter ever show him to you? 
The whole town knows little Rotas. He collects 
plenty of cents, I can tell you.” | 

‘* But what about this man?” I asked. 

‘He's not a man at all; he’s a dwarf, a regular 
dwarf, Sir; you might show him at a fair; but 
he’s a wicked little wretch: he lives in the asy- 
lum, but he runs about the streets like a madman. 
He makes a great deal of money by his hump. 
When the children are coming home from school, 
they subscribe their cents, and little Rotas dances 
for them. He jumps about a stick like a monkey, 
and makes his hump look enormous. I have no 
hump, Sir,” he added, with a sigh. I perceived 
that Rees was less jealous of the hump in itself 
than of the cents which it brought. 

‘*T wish,”’ he continued, in a melancholy tone, 
‘IT wish I had a hump. I should then have no- 
thing to do; I could get plenty of cents by making 
the people in the streets laugh. But I would not 
drink,” he said, changing his tone, as he took down 
the coat, and folded it up with much care—“ no, I 
would not drink.” 

“ Ah,” he continued—“ ah, Sir, you do not know 
it, but I am much more sad than angry. Little 
Rotas has done me a great injury; little Rotas is 
very spiteful. People,” he continued, as he stooped 
to pick up a shoe-brush—‘‘ people think him mad, 
but he is only wicked. You know that in the 
asylum we are all poor people—as poor as those in 
the church-yard. I and a few others earn a little 
money, but it does us no good; we are ebliged to 
bring it all to the father, and every week he gives 
us a trifle for pocket-money. Now, that is all quite 
right, Sir; for when I shall become old, and no 
longer able to earn a cent, I shall still get my lit- 
tle allowance. Look at these,” he continued, draw- 
ing out a colored pocket-handkerchief, and tapping 
the cover of his snuff-box ; ‘‘I bought them with 
my pocket-money.” 

It was touching to hear a man of sixty-nine say, 
‘*When I shall become old.” 

‘* Rotas,” he went on, “receives his allowance 
also. But what does he do for it? Rotas does 
nothing but now and then pull up a few weeds in 
the street. He pretends to be a half-idiot; and 
when he gets a few cents from the children for 
dancing, he goes outside the town. But that is 
Aus affair,” continued Rees, ‘‘and why need he 
have ruined me? You don’t know what he did: 
I'll tell you, Sir. I had money, a great deal of 
money—I had twelve guilders.”’ 

“ And how did you get them, Rees ?” 

“Honestly, Sir. I saved them up while I was 
messenger to an apothecary. Sometimes when I 
carried a bottle of medicine to some country-house 
in the neighborhood of the town, the master or 
the mistress would say : ‘Give the poor man a ten- 
cent piece; "tis bad weather.’ And so by degrees 
I scraped together my twelve guilders. It was 
against the rules of the house ; but I hid them next 
my heart.” 

“And wherefore? Had you really need of the 
money, or was it only for the pleasure of keeping 
it?” 

‘* Ah, Sir,” said the old man, shaking his head, 
“if I may make bold to say so, rich idlers can’t 
understand it; the members of the council can’t 
understand it, for they have no care about such 
things. . Living and dying, every thing goes well 
with them. But listentome. We are well-off in 
the house: the council are kind to us. On fast- 
days we get buttered rolls; and every three weeks 
an ox is provided by the will of some great noble- 
man who died long ago. We always get the meat 
chopped up into small pieces; and the managers of 
the asylum have a party, and eat the neat’s tengue. 
We are very well-off; but a man, Sir, can’t help 
thinking of his death.” 

“*T trust you will be well-off also after your 
death, Rees,” I replied. 

“T hope so, Sir: in heaven there is nothing but 
happiness. But that is not what I meant. I 
want to have my body provided for—do you per- 
ceive ?” 

“‘ How do you mean, Rees?” 

“T'll tell you, Sir. As soon as we are dead 
they lay us on straw, and dress us in the linen of 
the house, just as when we were alive. Then they 
carry us to the church-yard, and bury us in the 
common grave. That is what I do not like. I 
want, when I am dead, not to have any charity- 
clothes about me.” 

He paused for a moment, and his eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘I leng,” he resumed, ‘‘to lie in my own 
coffin—I can’t well explain it—as I saw my father 
lie in his with his own clothes. I have never had 
a shirt which belonged to me—I would fain have a 
winding-sheet of my own.” 

I was greatly moved. Speak not of prejudices! 





* An alms-house in Holland, for the reception of old 
men or. women, 


The rich 
This poor man could cheerfully endur 
—meagre food, a hard Led, and, for his ace, har 
labor. He had no home; he was to have no spe- 
cial grave; all he desired was the assurance that 
his last vesture should belong to him. 

“You see, then, Sir,” he continued in a senie- 
what hoarse voice, ‘‘ what the twelve guilders were 
for. It wasa large sum; but I wanted something 
besides—I wished to be interred decently. I don't 
well understand these things, but I calculated four 
guilders for the linen, two guilders for the men 
who should bury me, and half a guilder each for 
the twelve men who should bear ine to the grave. 
Was not that all well arranged? The apothecary's 
apprentice had written down all the directions for 
me on a piece of paper. I wrapped the twelve 
guilders up in it, and sewed the whole in a little 
leathern bag, which for the last thirty years I have 
worn next my heart. And now it is all gone!” 

** Did Rotas steal it ?” I inquired. 

** No,” replied Rees, rousing himself from the 
painful reverie in which his own last words had 
plunged him; ‘‘but he discovered IT had it. His 
bed is next mine ; so perhaps he saw it when I was 
dressing or undressing ; or perhaps, during an ill- 
ness that I had, I may have talked of it in my 
sleep, for it was always in my thoughts. Last 
Tuesday, you may remember, Sir, it rained all day, 
and Rotas did not get a single cent. The weather 
was so bad that the children could net stop in the 
street to look at him. All his pocket-monecy was 
spent; but he had a raging desire to go out.” 
** Rees,” said he to me after dinner, “ lend me six 
cents.” ‘ Rotas,’’ I replied, ‘I won't lend you 
money to spend in drinking.” ‘‘ Rees,” said he, 
“T must have them.” ‘ Not from me,” said I. 
** Rees,” said he, “if you don’t give me the money, 
I'll tell the father what you have hidden under 
your clothes.” I felt that I grew as pale as a 
sheet, and I handed him the six cents. But I could 
not help saying, ‘‘ Rotas, you're a rascal!” Wheth- 
er that vexed him or not, I can’t tell; but yester- 
day he got drunk; and while they were fastening 
the log to his leg, he shouted like a madman: 
“Rees has money—Rees has money! inside his 
shirt he hides it!” My comrades told me this 
when I came in. It was Ledtime, and we all un- 
dressed in the men’s dormitory. Rotas was al- 
ready in bed, snoring like a pig. As soon as the 
others were asleep, I slipped the little bag from 
off my neck, and was going to hide it in the straw 
of my bolster ; but before I had time to do so, the 
door opened, and in came the father, with a lan- 
tern in his hand. I fell back on my pillow, with 
the little bag ia my hand, and stared at the light 
like an idiot. 1 felt every one of the father's foot- 
steps fall on my heart. ‘‘ Rees,” said he, bending 
over me, ‘“‘you have money, and you know very 
well it is quite against the rules of the house to 
keep it concealed.” And he took the little bag 
outofmy hand. “It is only fora shroud!" I cried, 
and I fell on my knees in the bed; Lut it was no 
use. ‘* We will take care of it for you,” said the 
father; and he opened the bag, and counted over 
the money carefully. My own dear burial money ! 
I had not laid my own eyes on it since the day, 
thirty years before, when I sewed it up. ‘I swear 
to you,” cried I again, ‘that I will spend it on 
nothing but a decent burial.’ ‘‘ We will take care 
of that for you,” said the father, and went away 
withthe money and thelantern. ‘‘ Rotas,” I called 
out after him, ‘told youthat!” I scarcely closed 
my eyes all night. That's all, Sir, I have to tell. 

“Why do you not address a petition to the eoun- 
cil?” I asked. 

‘*No, no!” sobbed he, fumbling with his hand 
inside his vest, as though still searching for his 

; ‘they will never return me my guilders.” 

“*Come, Rees,” said J, “‘ you must and shall ro- 
cover your money. I will speak to the gentlemen 
of the council; and we will sce whether the rule 
can not for once be evaded in favor of an honest, 
respectable, old man like you. Cheer up, Rees, 
you shall get your guilders again.” 

“Shall I?” said the poor man, encouraged by 
my confident tone—‘‘ shall I really ?” 

I promised to do what I could, and made the re- 
quisite application. The president sent for the fa- 
ther, and dispatched him to convoke a meeting of 
the council. It was a most fcrmal and solemn af- 
fair. First of all, Rees was summoned into the 
board-room, and then desired to withdraw; then 
the father was called in, and in like manner dis- 
missed. Immediately ensued a grave deliberation, 
which lasted for an hour, and of which the result 
was, that the president referred the decision to the 
wisdom of the council; and the councilors, not to 
be outdone in peliteness, professed themsclves 
ready to be guided entirely by the opinion of the 
president. 

However, as the matter could not rest there, 
the president at length delivered the decision in 
these words: 

‘* That, in one point of view, it is right to restore 
the sum of money in question to Rees, on account 
of his exemplary conduct, and with the under- 
standing that he will keep this money till his 
death, as safely as our excellent and indefatigable 
honorary treasurer’’—here the honorary treasurer 
bowed—“ but, on the other hand, it would not be 
well to encourage Rees in the idea that his money 
could possibly be safer in his own custody than in 
that of the before-named excellent treasurer.” 

Such was the categorical sentence of the presi- 
dent. The secretary, with some show of justice, 
ventured to observe that the decision was hardly 
sufficiently decisive, and demanded that the ques- 
tion ‘‘to restore or not to restore,” should be put 
to the vote. Whereupon. the treasurer had the 
magnanimity voluntarily to cede his right to the 
administration of the sum in question, and it was 
unanimously resolved that Kees should receive 
back his twelve guilders, wrapped up, as before, in 
their little leathern bag. 

Two years longer old Rees wore his money next 
his heart. Last year, I visited the church-yard 
of D——, and it was sweet to me to know that 
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there, in the common grave, slept a man whe, 
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through my means, had been decently borne to his 
last home by twelve comrades of his choice, and 
who had breathed his last in the cherished certain- 
ty of wearing his ‘‘ ewn shroud.” 

Perhaps Old Rees, in his dying hour, had a 
kindly thought of me. 


POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 


Tur critical condition of affairs in Italy has 
again brought the Pope to the surface, and we ac- 
cordingly publish his portrait from a late photo- 
graph. It is of historic character at the present 
time. 

Pope Pius the Ninth was born at Senegalia in 
1792, and is consequently at the present time about 
68 years old. His family was ancient and wealthy ; 
his name is Mastai Ferretti. In 
early youth he was destined for the 
army, and it is said—though this 
has been denied —that he served 
some time in a regiment of dra- 
goons. However this be, he fell in 
love, when a very young man, with 
a beautiful English girl, who refused 
to marry him unless he weuld be- 
come a Protestant. Declining to 
pay this price for a wife, and una- 
ble to bear the mortification of los- 
ing her he loved, Mastai resigned his 
commission, entered the Church, and 
won golden opinions by his fervor, 
zeal, and intelligence. At the age 
of thirty he was dispatched to Chili 
to reorganize the Church there, 
which had been thrown into disor- 
der by the revolution. This mis- 
sion he fulfilled with such success 
that, on bis return, he was intrust- 
ed with an important post in the 
Government at Rome. He shortly 
afterward became Papal nuncio at 
Naples. There he won no little 
fame by the courage and disinter- 
ested kindness which he displayed 
toward the sick; the cholera was 
raging among the lazaroni, and 
many priests, overcome by terror, 
refused to. perform their offices to 
the dying. Mastai not only spent 
his whole time at the bedside of the 
sufferers, but sold his plate and car- 
riages and devoted the money to 
their use; preferring, as he said, ‘‘to 
walk on foot so long as the poor of 
Jesus were dying in the streets.” 

Under Gregory XVI. Mastai Fer- 
retti, who had been appointed a car- 
dinal, administered the djocese of 
Imola, in the Romagna, and by his 
skill and conciliatory policy con- 
trived to soothe much of the discon- 
tent which prevailed in that region. 
On Gregory’s death he was sum- 
moned to Rome to assist at the con- 
clave which was to elect a new Pope. 
It was generally understood that 
Gregory’s successor was to be Car- 
dinal Lambruschini; Cardinal Fer- 
retti was one of the scrutineers. On 
the third ballot he was elected Pope. 
His excitement when, as scrutineer, 
he made the astounding discovery, 
Was so great that he fainted. 

As Pope, Pius IX. commenced 
his career nobly. He liberated the 
thousands of political prisoners who 
had been thrown into jail by Greg- 
ory. He reformed many depart- 
ments of the Government. He en- 
couraged the national Italian feel- 
ing. He spoke openly against the 
Austrian domination. So novel a 
stand for the head of the Church at- 
tracted the world’s attention. Pius 
became the most popular man in Eu- 
rope, and the excitable Italian peo- 
ple ripened for revolt. The French 
revolution of 1848 kindled the flame. 
Then Pius tried to stem the tide by 
reactionary measures. It was too 
late. He refused to be a party to 
any revolutionary proceedings, and 
appointed the most unpopular noble 
in Rome—Count Rossi—to be his 
Prime Minister. It was fatal. The 
Romans rose, murdered Rossi, took 
the government into their own 
hands, and imprisoned the Pope, 
who was only too glad to fly, some 
time afterward, in the disguise of a 
Bavarian valet. 

He made his escape to Gaeta, 
where for some months he held his 
court. Atlength,the Austrians and 
their despotic allies having begun to 
crush: out revolution, Pius was restored by the 
'rench and Neapolitans. Ever since then he has 
been upheld on his throne by a French army. 
Were the French to leave Rome the old man’s head 
would not be safe for an instant. 

It is due to truth to say that, since his restora- 
tion te power, Pope Pio Nono has evinced very 
little of the spirit which once won for him the good- 
will of liberal men throughout the world. Prior 
to 1859 his rule was despotic and as inefficient as 
that of any of his predecessors; robbery was an 
everyday matter in the Papal States; murder was 
common; and the jails, which contained but few 
assassins and thieves, were crammed with respect- 
able persons accused of political offenses. When 
the war broke out the sympathies of the Pope were 
openly manifested on the side of tyranny and for- 
eign domination; Pius was an Austrian to the 
backbone. Hailing from heaven above, he could 
not, of course, be expected to share the feelings of 
the Romans about Italian nationality. It needed 
More watchfulness than ever, on the part of the 











French General, to prevent the Pope’s subjects 
sacking the Vatican. 

When the war ended, the Emperor of the French 
proposed an Italian Confederation with the Pope 
atits head. To this Pius agreed; but with senile 
fatuity insisted, that, before any new arrangement 
were made, foreign troops should invade the re- 
volted Romagna, and reduce to submission those 
of his subjects who, disgusted by the crimes of his 
government, andespecially the niassacre of Perugia, 
had expelled his legates and declared their inde- 
pendence. This was too much even for the Emper- 
or of Austria—far too much for Louis Napoleon. 
The request of the Pope was civilly declined. Upon 
which the old man refused to have any thing to do 
with the Confederation. 

Matters stand thus at present. On New-Year’s 





Eve Napoleon wrote the Pope a wise, calm, and 
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CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 

Apove stairs there was rattling and pounding 
of the door in great measure. There was fury 
and consternation; there was astonishment of 
the blankest kind; there was a whirl and clash 
of all sorts of fierce emotions. Luke Green was 
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POPE PIUS THE NINTH.—[From a recent PaorocrPu.] 


temperate letter, advising him to submit to fate, 
and to recognize the independence of the Romagna. 
On New-Year’s Day, Pius, in his speech to the 
French general, called Napoleon a hypocrite, and 
all the other hard words he could remember. The 
world, judging between the two, does not decide in 
favor of the Pope. 

As we said a few weeks since, the Papacy is a 
respectable institution, which many wise persons, 
out of regard for the past, would like to preserve 
from entire destruction. In his proper sphere the 
Pope can be of great use to civilization and Chris- 
tianity. But if he can only be maintained by 
bombarding cities and slaughtering people who 
seek their mere rights; if the existence of his spir- 
itual authority be inseparable from the perpetua- 
tion of the most loathsome and degrading despot- 
ism in Europe; it is not likely that the generous 
sentiments which induce men of all religions to 
feel sympathy for the Pope will stand the test, and 
our generation will probably see the overthrow of 





an institution which claims to date from St, Peter, 


the only sober man in the room, and from him 
the company shaded down to Mangles, and im- 
becility through all grades of woeful unhelpful- 
ness, Luke Secee was the only sober man, I 
said. And this is true, meaning by sobriety 
freedom from liquor. For otherwise he seemed 
almost a madman. Finding it impossible to 
pull the door open, he first ran to the window, 
and peered anxiously down for an instant in 
perfect silence, as if not enduring to trust his 
eyes against his desire, when they told him that 
there was no portico roof upon which he could 
jump, nothing to break a fall of forty feet if he 
ou to get down by that way. But in less 
time than it has taken to relate this the mad fe- 
ver-fit passed over, and the before-time coolness 
returned. Returning to his old manner, save 
that the placid eye now burned steadily with a 
stra unpleasant fire, he very coolly took a 
Gevall onl heavy hunting-knife from the wall, 
where it hung as one of the sporting ornaments 
‘to Mr. Todds’s room, inserted it between the doer 








and the side-post, and throwing all his weight 
into one lunge against the handle, burst out the 
socket that received the bolt, and flung the door 
wide open. 

Then whispering hurriedly to Todds, the so- 
berest of all present, both from his naturally 
hard head at the present excitement, that no 
yne must follow him, he was soon on the track 
of the fugitive, separated from him only by a 
little more than a hundred seconds. 

And now with great pleasure leaving the par- 
ty, some of them condoling over Luke Green, 
some of them vituperating Ernest, many of them 
with difficulty restrained by Mr. Todds from 
joining the pursuit with hue and cry, and all 
finally concluding to take a little more punch 
by way of expressing their sympathy, we follow 
the two who took their sudden departure before 
us, and in the order of their exit, 
into the open air. 

The moment that Ernest reach- 
ed the street he walked very qui- 
etly around the nearest corner, 
and then, seeing that the way was 
clear as far as the eye could reach, 
all Cheswick having been fast 
asleep since midnight, now two 
hours ago, made at his utmost 
speed for his lodgings. Letting 
himself in softly with his night 
key, he hurried to the chamber 
= for little Filkins, woke 

im, told him to dress himself 
more rapidly than that operation 
had ever been performed in his 
life, and to meet him at the wil- 
low clump just across the brook, 
which we before indicated as the 
observatory of Nora Manton. 
Then putting into a valise the lit- 
tle rosewood box which held his 
relics, and which through all his 
life - journeying had never once 
left him, the letter-book, and a 
bundle of papers carefully sealed 
and tape-bound, he passed out of 
the back door, across the little 

ard that led to the water, then 

y stepping-stones over the brook, 
and rested at last, sitting down on 
the broad roots of the tree appoint- 
ed for his tryst with little Filkins. 

Thus situated, it was impossi- 
ble for any one from the house to 
see him, the yellow-brown, burly 
trunks of the clump giving no re- 
lief whatever in thet dim night 
light to his face as it looked be- 
tween them, while he could see 
with perfect ease up into his own 
window, and hear with distinct- 
ness, should that be necessary, 
any thing that might be said loud- 
ly on the other side of its lifted 
sash. 

Probably, thought he, Luke 
Green will make directly for my 
rooms. Probably also, he will find 
some difficulty in discovering the 
house, knowing it only by hearsay 
—call that two minutes’ delay. 
He is infuriated, but—no, I don’t 
think he will dare to break the 
front door, he will ring—count 
three minutes more for arousing 
some one to let him in: he will 
then, I suppose, sit down in my 
arm-chair, finding that I am not 
in, and wait till I return. May 
he find plenty to amuse him till 
then! At any rate, Filkins has 
five minutes to dress in : if he hur- 
ries as I told him, he will reach 
here before Green comes. Heay- 
en grant he may / 

As these ideas revolved rapidly 
through his mind, he believed he 
heard the front bell of the old 
house ringing. He listened — it 
did ring—it was pulled again and 
again—it rang vielently.- There 
could be no doubt who was at the 
door, and he almost stilled the 
beating of his heart to hear what 
would come next, to know how 
little Filkins would get off. 

Of a sudden the bell stopped, 
and in a moment more he heard 
loud voices in his own room. A 
broad lamplight flared through his 
window, striking the willow for an 
instant and making Ernest stoop 
still lower that he might not be 
discovered. Then two figures ap- 
peared at the window, both in 
earnest conversation — they turn- 
ed about and faced him, with the 
lamp a on their faces, 

One was Luke Green, his under-jaw set as if 
it were holding the throat of his worst enemy, 
his eyes shining with a cold, merciless, motion- 
less glare, like the glint of a moon-struck ice- 
berg. The other was—Gracious Heavens! 
could the fellow be mad ?—little Filkins! But 
not au naturel—in the same dress which he had 
worn when first on that day he appeared to Er- 
nest—the bravo’s long cloak wrapping him from 
head to foot, the venerable beard and wig sit- 
ting snugly to his face—the little man was talk- 
ing in his most voluble manner, and gesticula- 
ting like one frenzied. He would certainly be- 
tray himself, and then, he was in Luke Green’s 
power. What could that poor little masker do, 
if unmasked, against the superintendent’s infu- 
riate calmness? He would be crunched like a 


robin’s leg in the mouth of a cat. “God help 
him!” said Ernest, almost resolved to go to his 
help before the crisis came ; ‘‘ how 


it?” 
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“NE STRETCHED OUT HIS HAND, AND CAME 
TOWARD ME LIKE A TIGER.” 


Leave the little holder of responsibility alone 
for that. The light moved away, and with it 
Ernest saw Green disappear from the room, lit- 
tle Filkins leaning on his arm and going ginger- 
ly, like a rusty-jointed old man, the right hand 
firmly grasping the knotty cudgel with which 
he had arrived that afternoon. Ernest had list- 
ened intently, but not one word had he heard 
from which to gain a clew as to how matters 
were shaping, so low had little Filkins spoken, 
with all his volubility. 

The light did not return. At last Ernest 
gave up expecting it, and teased his mind no 
more, resolutely banishing the thought of what 
had become of his zealous little coadjutor, and 
saying to himself, ‘‘If it is best that he should 
be kept, he will be kept safe. I have done all 
I can do—let me not throw off of its balance by 
vexatious repinings the mind that may pres- 
ently need to be calm for some new exigency.” 
With this very philosophical reasoning, and de- 
termining to wait at the willow for Filkins un- 
til that course should be made absolutely dan- 
gerous by the perfect breaking of the now faint- 
ly heralded dawn, he steadily turned his thought 
out of its recent channel. 


—— a 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHICH THE EX-SECOND BOOK-KEEPER BAL- 
ANCES PART OF HIS ACCOUNT WITH THE SU- 
PERINTENDENT. 


IN 


Tue young man grew quite absorbed in this 
thinking, and, meanwhile, the sky, which waits 
not for even those who love it best, grew near- 
er and nearer toward that degree of light which 
it would have been dangerous for Ernest to re- 
main in, when he was hurried with one leap 
back into this world of sense wherein our physic- 
al legs must walk, albeit those of Messeigneurs 
our souls find in quite other paths the highest 
delectation. Behind him there came a splash- 
ing, a puffing, and an inarticulate vagrant noise 
generally, which, in a more Oriental region, 
would have indicated the passage of a small 
herd of elephants across a body of water. Er- 
nest drew himself closer behind the willow 
clump, that the invader, if hostile, might not 
see him, and waited to know what would fol- 
low. The next thing perceptible was a venera- 
ble beard spread out upon the surface of the 
brook like some rare and luxuriant specimen of 
sea-weed—a long black cloak floating down the 
ripples below it—and entangled in all, the face 
of little Filkins looking out in the most implor- 
ing and abject manner for help. He had slipped 
off the stepping-stones in his haste to get across, 
and was now on all fours in the bed of the brook, 
crawling ashore as well as he could with his em- 
barrassment in the way of costume thick upon 
him. 

‘* Phew!” cried little Filkins, warping himself 
in by aid of a long willow root-fibre and climb- 
ing up by Ernest’s hand—‘‘phew! isn’t respons- 
ibility a weight, though? I was awful scared 
for fear Pree go off without me; but I came as 
quick as I could, and missing a stone, went down, 
kersozzle! Water is awful wet, ain’t it? Bad 
as liquor to stand up under when there’s too 
much of it. But never mind; ‘I'll dry it on,’ 
as the Dutchman said when they asked him if 
he could see the bottom of a lager barrel before 
sundown. ‘Take it all in all, I don’t dislike re- 
sponsibility; but Lord! ain’t it a weight?” 

“I’m very glad you're here,” said Ernest; “I 
shouldn’t have been able to wait much longer. 
From what I know of Luke Green he will not 
be very much in haste to invoke the civil aid in 
our pursuit, the majesty of the law being an ex- 
tremely di eable acquaintance in prospect- 
ive if he expects to get his deserts, as I judge 
from a few recent indications; but he is quite 
desperate just now, and would not hesitate at 
any means lying in his own private power to 
stop us. And though I can not say that I should 
run from him if he confronted me on the road 
I was taking, I should still prefer to let him 
choose a road that didn’t intersect mine. So far 
I have got along without resorting to the de- 
fenses I did possess, though, if the key hadn’t 





been on the outside of Todds’s door to-night for- 
tunately, Green might have come after me 
quickly enough to make it necessary to show 
them.” 

‘What was the row? What are the de- 
fenses?” said Filkins; “‘ what are they ?” 

“‘] never show them unless it is necessary,” 
replied Ernest. 

“ Lord, what a responsibility!” exclaimed the 
little man. 

‘*We must now,” continued Ernest, ‘strike 
right across the fields for Duxbury station ; it’s 
just four miles by the road, and as we shall have 
to climb fences a good deal this way, we won't 
shorten that distance much. The down night- 
owl train reaches here at half past four, and 
Green will, most like, go down to see if I get on. 
It’s half past three now by my watch, and I 
suppose we had better allow the eight or ten 
minutes it takes to run between here and Dux- 
bury for difference of time-pieces. Can you 
walk four miles an hour?” 

“If Ican’t can trot it. Jehoshaphat! I feel 
so responsible I could go there with you on my 
back in about fifteen minutes.” 

‘*T thought responsibility was such a burden,” 
said Ernest, smiling. 

“‘ Responsibility,’ rejoined the little man, as- 
suming that thoughtful manner which was his 
wont when about to become metaphorical and 
didactic — ‘responsibility is a steam - engine. 
It’s a devilish heavy thing of itself; a great, 
thumping, lazy, overgrown, pot-bellied machine ; 
looking for all the world like a cooking-stove 
belonging to the Goliath family, on wheels. You 
look at it—you’re struck with weight ; that’s the 
prevailing impression. It don’t look as if there 
was any go in it; but put the steam on and, 
Jiminy! how it does squizzle! Well, d’ye see? 
I’m responsibility; you're steam. By Julius 
Cesar, I could go any where for you, Beck- 
ford!” 

Ernest's only answer for a moment was to 
take the hand of the enthusiastic little figure be- 
side him and give it a most affectionate squecze, 
which was reciprocated warmly. And then, as 
they strode briskly along, putting Cheswick, with, 
all its risks, more and more behind them, he 
said : 

““T have never been happier at the result of 


any word I ever spoke than I have been in what: 


I said to you once. God bless you, my dear 
fellow! And now, how in the world did you 
manage with Green? How did you stay so 
long? And how did you get here at all? Tell 
me all about what has happened.” 

‘“* Well, you see, in the first place, I had hard- 
ly got my wits waked up—I believe they always 
lie abed about five minutes longer than my body 
—and didn’t exactly understand who it was you 
said would be there so devilish quick, and whom 
I must hurry to be out of the way of, when of a 
sudden there came a pull at that front bell as 
if some gentleman of an original turn of mind 
was trying to jerk the front of the house off 
like a blower from a grate and thought that 
was the handle. Says I to myself, being rather 
confused, that’s Beckford come back again; so 
I just fastened up these old stage breeches as 
quick as I could, and clapped on my beard and 
wig to look scrumptious, and threw the cloak 
around me to hide my lack of upper crust, and, 
taking the lamp in my hand, ran down stairs to 
let you in. Just then I thought who it was you 
said was coming; and, phew! hadn't I a mind 
to mizzle back and let the house do its own door- 
opening! But he'd seen me through the side- 
lights already, and there was nothing left but to 
go straight on. I was on the third step from 
the bottom, and between that and the door this 
idea popped into my head. It wasn’t likely that 
Green would know the humble individual you 
board with ; not he, he’s not in that walk of life 
you know; stocks and discount hold up their 
noses at tea and sugar; so says I, I'll be old 
Spicer, and in this rig he won't know me for 
any thing else. So I hobbled to the door, and 
tried to look as I thought a small grocer would 
be likely to feel under the circumstances, while 
I was pretending to fumble for the key. I ain't 
sure whether I did old Spicer natural ; but at any 
rate he did, for when I got the door open at Jast, 
Green never looked as if he suspicioned any thing 
but only said, ‘ Does a young gentleman named 
Beckford live here?’ Lord, how he shut his 
teeth on the Beckford; as if it were a gum ring 
and he a baby teething, and how awful white he 
was in the face! ‘ Yes, Sir,’ says I, making be- 
lieve cross as a hen with her head cut off; ‘and 
a pretty time of night this is to call on him!’ 
‘Is he in?’ said Green. ‘No, he isn’t!’ I an- 
swered very short, for be husky as I could I was 
afraid he’d be struck with the idea that he'd 
heard my voice before. ‘Do you know where 
he is? he went on, just as calm and steady as 
could be, like a parson asking questions to a 
Sunday-school. Now what the deuce could I 
tell him? I didn’t know any thing about where 
you’d spent your evening, how you'd met Green, 
or what the matter was between you and him. 
I only guessed by the little I caught from you, 
when I stood blinking at the lamp as you woke 
me up, that you weren't particular to entertain 
him just now. And the remarkably kind and 
anxious way he asked after you, as if you were 
just getting over a sickness and he’d brought 
you some calves-foot jelly, strengthened me in 
the opinion that, as the poet says, affection could 
brook delay.” 

“Was he alone ?” 

“‘Iguessso. I didn’t see any body with him, 
and he didn’t mention any one.” 

‘‘Very well, I hardly expected he’d care to 
bring his friends. But I interrupted you?” 

‘Oh, all right! I was going on to say that 
the next thing was to think where I should tell 
him you were. The fancy came into my head 
that I'd play him a little trick, that would be 
for the benefit of both of us, take him off of 





your track and come up with him, very mildly, 
on some old scores I've got against him. Not 
that any trick would pay every thing up I owe 
the scurvy rascal! Lord, no! But to go on: 
I said to him, in a sort of broken-down voice, 
and like an old gentleman that hated dreadfully 
to go up stairs, ‘Well, come up to Mr. Beck- 
ford’s room, and sit down, and I'l see if I can 
find out where he has gone. 
lodger, that young man is, and he always leaves 
a note to me in his room somewhere, when he’s 
going to stay out all night, to tell me where he 
sleeps, and how soon he’s coming back, so that 
my mind may be easy, in case of accident, you 
know! With that we went up into your room 
together, he looking at me pretty sharply over 
his shoulder, for I made him go ahead. I tell 
you, I ain’t the man that like’s to have Luke 
Green behindme! When we got up there I fussed 
around every where, making believe look for the 
note which had got mislaid, probably, and all 
the time thinking where I'd take him to find 
you. 
oh! such a helpful voice, like a mother! ‘No, 
thank you,’ says I, very crusty, ‘I can look my- 
self.’ ‘No trouble in the world,’ said he, gentle 
as before, and began to rummage the room, 
gliding about all over like a cat. Pretty soon 
he stooped down, and what do you think he 
brought out from under the bed ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell. A pair of old boots, 
perhaps.” 

“‘No! boots aren’t a circumstance. Falstaff’s 
stomach! I left it there, you know, this after- 
noon; and out it came with those goggles of 
mine on top of it. ‘A pretty fellow you are,’ 
said I, just as soon as I could catch my breath, 
‘to go and muss over a gentleman’s life-preserv- 


‘Let me help you,’ says Luke Green, in | 


He’s a very good | 
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Mobile. I married Ernest’s father’s sister, and 
I'm anxious to see him because I leave in the 
early train, and I shail miss him now.’ As 
said this the reprobate wiped his eyes with his 
handkerchief as if stanching the tears of dis- 
appointed consanguinity. I let him think he’d 
fooled me, whatever comfort that was to him, 
and went on to say, keeping up a simple, half- 
silly, and cross - old - man’s voice, ‘Oh, well, 
then there can’t be any harm in telling you. 
Mr. Beckford tells me to say to this Green 
that he’s gone to New York, and all the time, 
d'ye see, he'll be really only twenty miles from 
here, out in the country, at the Corn and 
Pumpkin Tavern, in Huddlesfield! Ha-ha! 
ho-ho-he-he!  First-rate,’ says I, ‘ain't it?’ 
‘Capital,’ said Green; ‘I never heard of any 
thing so good. How this Green will be sold, 
heh?’ ‘Is this Green really such a great ras- 
cal?’ said I, innocent as a lamb. ‘Any body 
that can be made such a great fool,’ said he, 
smiling like a death’s-head with his teeth shut 
tight, ‘ oughtn’t to be a great rascal too, by com- 
mon philosophy.’ With that he concluded that 


he 


| he would leave—told Mr. Spicer to give Mr. 


er that he always takes out with him when he | 


goes a fishing!’ ‘And I suppose,’ answered 
Mr. Green, with that pleasant cool smile of his 


that he could drink water and sugar with and | 


make it very good lemonade—‘I suppose these 
are what he wears on his eyes to keep off the 
glare of the water!’ holding up the goggles at 
the same time. I felt so flummixed for a min- 
ute for fear that, not swallowing the life-pre- 
server, he would get to suspicion every thing, 
that I didn’t know whether I stood on my head 
or my feet. But just then I had an idea strike 
me and pretended to find the note. ‘Sit down,’ 
says I, ‘and let me see what he says.’ Then I 
pretended to read something like this: ‘ Dear 
Mr. Spicer, I expect to spend the night till 
quite late with Luke Green.’ 

‘**No Mister?’ asked Green, rather sharply. 
‘Devil a Mister,’ says I, and went on. ‘ And 
after I get through with him—if I’m not assas- 
sinated by that time, for he’s a d—d rascal—’ 

*** Does it say that?’ cried Green, starting to 
his feet, and the little blood there was left in his 
face going out of it—‘ does it say that? Let me 
see the letter!’ and he stretched out his hand, 
and came toward me like a tiger. I put my 
hand behind my back, leaned against the wall, 
and looking him full in the eye with an aston- 
ished sort of gaze, said, ‘Why, do you know 
this Green?’ 

“*QOh no,’ said Green, sitting down quietly 
and putting on a face like a deacon, with an ef- 
fort that took all the ice and brass that even 
he has ; ‘only I thought it was queer language 
for a lovely Christian character like Mr. Beckford 
to use.’ 

‘That was a little too much for my constitu- 
tion, from Aim—such a lovely Christian charac- 
ter himself—and—forgive the expression—but 
I snorted right out. Then came a sight that 
I'll bet nobody but me ever saw. You've seen 
the Alps, haven’t you?” 

“Te. 


** Well, ’'ve seen Luke Green blush. He act- 


ually did do that thing; and then said he, 
‘What are you laughing at, Mr. Spicer?’ in a 
I pretended to be read- 


confused sort of way. 
ing the piece of paper 
I had in my hands 
very hard, and then 
gave another laugh to 
cover the first. ‘I’m 
laughing,’ says I, ‘to 
think what a wag that 
Beckford is—Hoh-ho- 
he-he!’ ‘ What’s the 
joke?’ says he, very 
sympathizingly ; ‘I 
enjoy a joke myself.’ 
* And you're sure you 
won't tell any one ?’ 
* Perfectly! oh, of 
course not.’ ‘ Well, 
you see, he says this 
Green, whoever he is, 
may come for him 
some time within the 
course of the next 
twenty - four hours, 
and he don’t care to 
see him. So I'm to 
tell him that he’s 
gone to — but, oh! 
look here! perhaps I 
oughtn’t to tell you 
any thing about this. 
You’re sure you ain’t?’ 
‘My dear Mr. Spicer, 
how absurd!’ says 
Green, hardly able to 
keep his face ice over 
that boiling - water 
heart of his; ‘I don’t 
recollect having ever 
heard of the individ- 
ual. Is he a Hart- 
ford Green? or is he 
one of the Greens of 7 
Cambridge ? — My | “- 
name’s Simmons — 


Alonzo Simmons, of 





| sponsible all the time ? 





“DOES A YOUNG GENTLEMAN NAMED BECKFORD LIVE HERE?” 


Beckford his uncle Alonzo’s love (which duty 
that venerable grocer now performs with sym- 
pathetic tears in his eyes)—and then started 
down stairs, as nearly on the spring as consist- 
ent with your father’s sister's husband's dignity. 
I waited till he got out of sight down the street 
—and then stole over to the back wall of Grant's 
livery stable yard. I thought I hadn't misscent- 
ed my fox, and sure enough there he came, 
around by the side streets, two minutes after. 
I heard him order a horse to be put into light 
wagon for Huddlesfield —saw him start — and 
by this time he’s breathing the gray mare that 
Bradby broke a sulky with last summer up Two- 
mile Hill. You know the rest. I came to the 


| willow as quick as possible, refreshing myself 


with a bath on the way. I thought I wouldn't 
tell you about there being no danger of seeing 
Green in getting on the cars at Cheswick, be- 
cause the walk down here is just what I wanted 


—being damp, and also full of responsibility 
In fact, I don’t feel as if I could sit still! Well, 
what do you think of the night's work? Pretty 


good, heh? If a fellow, to quote Mr. Green, 
could make ‘a great fool out of a great rascal’ 
every day, wouldn’t it be worth while to be re- 
” 

It is a great sin, verily, O brother Bee-Line, 
I agree with thee, to encourage that in others 
which thou wouldst not do thyself; but hast 
thou never—I put it to thy candor—felt thy 
ribs titillated with a not undelectable sympa- 
thetic cachinnation, and the muscles of thy 
mouth draw up relaxed by a somewhat worldly 
lickerishness at the corners, as thou readest in 
Liber Genesis, cap. xxx., of one Jacobus, and 
how, in the matter of certain ring-streaked, 
spotted, and speckled animals of a domestic na- 


ture, he obtained the windward side of that 
parlous knave Laban, and got his rights by a 
species of redress which, if not known to Black- 


ne, was still a most felicitous short cut across 


st 
the school-moralities to natural justice? Thou 
wouldst not, O Bee-Line, have played thy 
scurvy father-in-law that trick; but dost thou 
not somewhat rejoice when Jacob has got well 
through with it; clap the hands at the adroit 
patriarch across the gulf of a few thousand years 
or so, and cry *‘ Hurrah! Evoe Jacobe! Good 
for thee, thou trump and father of the faithful !” 
Then blame not Ernest that, although he 
might not have taken that method to outwit 
Luke Green, his only answer to little Filkin’s 
story was not a sermon but a hearty laugh, 
and a hug which showed the small repositor of 
responsibility in what estimation his patron 
held the qualities of sincere faithfulness, quick 
wittedness, and personal, grateful affection. 
Thus they reached Duxbury, and together tuok 
the train. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“*T sex you,” writes a friend, ‘the following extract 
from an advertisement, picked up in a country tavern 
some years ago, for preservation. Its author was the 
elder son of a worthy Baptist minister, and at one time 
censidered a wealthy farmer, in one of our river counties: 

i “* VANDUE 

“*The subscriber will ofer for sail on the 13 day of 
April 188- at 10 oclock on that day the fowling article 
Two to horse slays an one pleasure slay two logs chain 
an one drag an two stet of drags teeth...... and some 
other article to numerous too mention will be sold on 6 
months credit for approve notes Awl sum under one dol- 
lars cash down cne cart’ 


“The legal profession in the West are not ignorant of 
the real ignorance but imagi: smartness of their jus- 
tices of the peace. There is a type of this class residing 
within a hundred miles of this place, whose proceedings 
are sometimes sufficiently rich to merit reporting. 

“ Recently an outlandish wretch was arraigned before 
the Squire, charged with ‘assault and battery.’ It ap- 
peared from the evidence that the prisoner had violently 
pushed the prosecuting witness down, seized him by the 
hair, and literally puiled out a whole handful. After ar- 
gument of the learned counsel, it was decided by his 
Honor that the action could not be sustained, for the rea- 
son that pushing was not assaulting, and that pulling 
was not battering! The prisoner was discharged. _ 

**At another time a man was brought before him 
charged with perjury. It appeared from the evidence 
that the defendant, in compliance with the laws of this 
State, had verified a certain complaint or ‘declaration’ in 
8 civil action, which complaiut he knew at the time con- 
tained material allegations which were false. The de- 
fendant admitted that he knew the allegations sworn to 
by him were not true; but he justified himself by declar- 
ing that the practice in lawsuits was to let the lawyer put 
any and every thing in the ‘declaration,’ whether it was 
true or not—like they did in New York—and that swear- 
ing to it was only a matter of form! The justice was 
satisfied with the explanation, and the prisoner was dis- 
charged." 


A fond parent sends this smart saying of his little four- 
year old: 

me Little Charlie came to the table very hungry, and he 
had his fork in a potato, and the potato transferred to his 
plate, before he thought of the usual ‘blessing.’ Look- 
ing up to his father he says, ‘Pa, you talks to Heaven 
while I mashes my potato," His hunger made him wish 
to improve every moment."’ 











EPITAPH ON A TOMB-STONE IN THE OLD GRAVE-YARD OF 
A WESTERN CITY. 

\ “My son, thou hast gone to sleep 

| In the far-distant West. 

Thy friends, they for you do weep 

b . Who reside at the East.” 


j 





Aunt E-— was trying to persuade little Eddy to retire 
at sundown, using as an argument that the little chick- 
ens went to roost at thattime. ‘* Yes,” says Eddy; ‘but 
the old hen always goes with them.” Aunty tried no 
more arguments with him. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL- 
TEACHER. 





A roving young gentleman, without employment and 
money, concluded to take to school-teaching as a means 
ef livelihood. He accordingly applied to the trustees of 
a country school, when the following conversation took 

lace : 

Trustes. ** What studies do you teach ?” 

The applicant indicated his qualifications by the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“J will teach them any thing you want—from A, B, C 
te a good game of draw-poker." 

He was immediately accepted and inducted. 





An old man was once selling, in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
a lot of books, art of the effects of a college professor 
Intely decease?, Taking up a volume, he asked what it 
was, and was told it was a Greek Lexicon. ‘‘ Here, gen- 
tlemen, is a Lexington, a Lexington. Who'll give mea 
bid for this Lexington? It is not Lexington in Ken- 
tueky, nor Lexingten in Virginia, but it is a Greek Lex- 
ington.” 


<—e-- 

On the line of the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, 
and over the Wisconsin River, is a bridge of some length. 
For greater safety tha Company require the trains to 
slacken their speed wh,» crossing. To govern the en- 
gineer, # sign-board is p)veed beside the track, some dis- 
tance from the bridge, ana marked ‘‘SLow."' Some one, 
either a wag or a des t,- creditor of the corporation, 
has painted, in addition, th. word ‘ pay,” and prefixed 
a“ D—." 

“ Going to leave, Mary?’ 

Yes, mums? I find I'am ve,), diseontented." 

“If there is any thing I cuz: \o to make you more 
eomfortable, let me know." 

* No, mum, it’s impossible. Yu can't alter your fg: 
gor to ny figger, no mor’n I can. ‘Your dresses won't fit 
me, and I can't appear on Sundays as I used at my last 
place, where missus's clothes fitted 'xactly." 








What part of a ship is like a farmer -The tiller. 
If corns were hereditary, they,might pi yerly be called 
patrimonial achers. 


“That's a flame of mine," as the bellow: wid to the 
fire. 


What is the oldest tree in England !—The ,) ‘pr-tree, 














As a speeimen of the utility of logic, we give ‘he fol- 
lowing: . 

A » ae student was called up by the worthy px fessor 
of a college, and asked the question, 

**Can a man eee without eyes 2" 

“ Yes, Sir,” was the prompt answer. 

“ How, Bir,” cried the amazed professor, “can a m.a 
ree without eyes? Pray, Sir, how do you make that 
out?’ 

“Te can see with one, Sir,"’ replied the ready-witted 
youth ; and the whole class shouted with delight at his 
triumph over metaphysics. 


Every body in the** profession" knows G——e, the great 
man-monkey, and every body that knows this agile in- 
dividual also knows that the expletives of language are 
ax familiar to his ear as household words. Monsieur is 
not particuiar either in using them. We will give a 
specimen number. A few years ago G——e was 
to perform.in a pantomime in one of our city theatres, 
the manager of which is the very model of deportment— 
a perfect Tarveydrop. Ona particular night G—e had 

* laid oug upon a table at the wing certain “* "he 
would want in the progress of the piece, so that they 
would be ready when he should come quickly from the 
stege. G——e was playing; and the property man, wan- 
dering about on duty, came across these properties, and, 
supposing them out of place, returned them to the prop- 
erty room. a. G——e jumped off to his table: it 
was empty; but at its side stood Mr. Manager. With 
horror and astonishment written all over him G—e 
screamed out, 

** Where's the blasted slums f" 

* Where are the blasted slums?” echoed Mr. Turvey- 
drop, with a Chesterfieldian courtesy, addressing a boy 
standing by. 

G——e stared, and bellowed, ‘Where's the d—n 
Saktementa?” 

“Mr. G——e requires the d—n fakements," repeated 
Turveydrep, 

G——-e stared fiercely again the emblem of suavity, 
and then, time being up, leaped back on the stage with 
a single shout of derision. There are no words to ex- 
press this ecene, Language is weak. 





—_—— 
Let friendship creep gently to a height; if it rush to 
it it may soon run itself out of brea’ 





A Hien Renr.—A hole in the crown of your hat. 


Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf persons?—Be- 
cause we can not make them here. 


A friend was remarking the other day about Shaks- 
~_— sacrificing grammar to metre when he makes 

ark Antony say, ‘This is the most unkindest cut of 
all,” when a by-stander explained it by saying that An- 
tony being a Roman could not be expected to wunder- 
stand English grammar perfectly! 


“ Well, farmer, you told us your place was a 
place for hunting. _Now we have tramped it for 
hours and found no game." 

“Just so. I calculate, as a general thing, the less 
game there is the more hunting you have.” 














An editor says that the only reason why his house was 
not blown away during the late gale was, because there 
was a heavy mortgage upon it! 


Mr. Sergeant Gardiner, being lame of one leg, plead- 
ing before the late Judge Fortescue, who had little or no 
nose, the judge told him he was afraid he had but a lame 
cause of it. 

‘Oh, my lord,"’ said the sergeant, “‘have but a little 
patience, and I'll prove every thing as plain as the nose 
on your face!" 


A lecturer, addressing a Mechanics’ Institute, con- 
tended, with tiresome prolixity, that ** Art could not im- 
prove Nature," until one of the audience, losing all pa- 
tience, set the room in a roar by exclaiming, * How 
would you look without your wig?” 











” ey you like a crazy man, my dear?" asked a 
fond wife of herhusband. “Giveitup?”’ Then placing 
herself closer to him, and putting on one of her sweetest 
smiles, she said, ‘ Because I am your other self, and you 
are now beside yourself." 


The “Young Men's Debating Society,” having dis- 
missed the question ‘* Where does fire go to when it goes 
out ?” have got a new and more exciting one up, ‘* When 
a house is destroyed by fire, does it burn up, or does it 
burn down?" There is to be a warm debate on this 
question, 





The Southern Presbyterian tells the following of two 
Charleston darkeys: ‘Our friend Hughes, whose beauti- 
ful establishment in Meeting Street does not permit the 
most hurried passer-by to escape without at least one 
pleased and grateful glance into its tasteful windows and 
orderly shelves, related a short time since the following 
illustrative anecdote: 

** Immediately opposite the front door, and in full view 
from the street, is suspended a large colored map of Jeru- 
salem and its environs—the city oceupying the central 
and most conspicuous place in the picture. Two negro 
boys stopped to admire it, and, not suspeeting that any 
one was in hearing, made their comments thus: ‘ Ben, 
what dat hanging up dere? ‘Why, Sam, you not 
know? Dat's the world!" ‘Well, what dat den in de 
middle? ‘Why, boy, you not know dat nudder? Dat's 
CuaRrLeston shore /’"* 








See Dal 





An editor and a young sch were engaged in 
a conversation the other day, when the following passed 
between them: 

Epitor. ‘Miss, when are you going to get married ?”" 

Scnootmistness. ‘* Well, I don’t know—the first 
chance I get.” 

Eprtor. “Well, as that’s my intention,”suppose we 
marry?" 

ScHOOLMISTERESS. ** Well, I don't know whether that 
would be a chance or not!"’ 


A gray hair was espied among the raven locks of a fair 
friend of ours a few days ago. ‘Oh, pray pull it out!” 
she exclaimed. “If I pull it out ten will come to the 
funeral,” replied the lady who had made the unwelcome 
discovery. ‘‘ Pluck it out nevertheless," said the dark- 
haired damsel; “it is no sort of consequence how many 
ceme to the funeral provided they all come in black." 


A gentleman in a steamboat asked the man who came 
to collect the -money if there was any danger of 
being blown up as the steam made such a horrid noise. 
“ Not the least,” said the sharp collector, “ unless you re- 
fuse to pay your fare.” F 


Dr. Abell, of Kentucky, besides being an inveterate 
punster, cultivates a taste for the fine arts. The other 
day, as he was oon in changing the position of a 
beautifal portrait of Washington, his son Russell, a bo 
of five years old, came trudging through the room with 
his bow and arrow, and seeing the old ene, stopped and 


asked, 

** Pa, is that a cord that holds up that picture?” 

**No, te son, it's ~ 

“* Well, it had better be eord, ‘cause, pa, it's a strong 
likeness, and it might break the tape." 

The Doctor ‘‘caved,"" and young hopeful went ort 
whistling ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel." 


The memory of a good deed is a perpetual joy to us; 
and even the memory of a good dinner is not without 
satisfaction. Many an old man luxuriates still upon a 
rich repast devoured fifty years ago; and it can't give 
him the nightmare now. 


Cocxnry C.iassics. — “Jack,” said Robins, *‘ which 
varsity oat ou rayther go to, Hoxford or *Idelberg 7" 

“* Hoxfo Robins. to be sure, you muff," answered 
Jack, ‘Cos vy, I prefers hindustry to hidleness,” 

What tree represents a person who persists in incurring 
debts ?—Willow (will owe). 


————_—X__ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 























Hoarseness, &c. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches.—These cough and voice 
lozenges, which we advertised a few weeks ago, are su- 
perior for relieving hoarseness, to anything that we are 
acquainted with. We have tried them during the past 
winter, and make this statement gratuitously, for the 
benefit of our brethren in the ministry.—Central Chris- 
tian Herald, Cincinnati. 


During the Coming Season. 


In consequence of the diminished length of Laprzs' 
ter attention than ever should be bestowed 

on the CuavssugsE.. A complete assortment of Lapres’ 
Boots, made by Estz, Cuapenz., Lapaque, in Paris, with 
vey oe of Suppers in Krp, Satin, or drap-de-soie, 
for Morni: Parties, and Lalis, are only to be 
bought at L. Importss, 571 Lroapway, N. Y. 


To. Wholesale Dealers in Jewelry. 
The un begs to say that, owing to hisfunsur- 
he is able to offer to the Trade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house 


in New York. . 
All orders will receive the most carefal and prompt 
attention. W. A. HAYWARD, 
208 Broadway. 











‘ VALENTINES! 

COMIC AND SENTIMENTAL. The largest and 
best assorted stock ever submitted to purchasers, will be 
opened THIS DAY, at » 

STRONG'S, 


No. 98 Nassau Street. 


HE CAN’T KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT 

IT.—A mother says: “ Having been a subscriber 

for LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can 

not keep house without it." A eample of letters received 

by us daily. Sent 3 months for 25 cents. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, New York. 








i 
D’Albert’s Album 


For 1860, bound in embossed gilt cover, and beautifully 
a b er em —— 
xteen en’ ape Sams y lbert, co ing 0 

and a Polka Mazur- 


ka. Price $7. 
WEBB & ALLEN, No. 1 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW LIST OF GIFTS FOR 1860. 





G. G. Co., 
PROPRIETORS OF THE ONLY ORIGINAL AND 
MOST EXTENSIVE GIFT BOOK STORE 
IN NEW ENGLAND, 

No, 43 and 45 Cornhill, 

Boston, Mass., 

Commence the year with a 
GREATLY INCREASED STOCK OF BOOKS, 
And an extensive and varied assortment of 
USEFUL and ELEGANT GIFTS. 

During the past six months we have been enabled, 
through the favors of our patrons, to add materially to 
the facilities we previously d, and we now 
prepared to fill all orders with a liberality and prompti- 
tude not exceeded by any other house in the world. 

Our Catalogue of Books embraces the productions of 
the best authors, consists of the publications of the 

MOST EMINENT HOUSES IN THE TRADE, 
And comprises Works in almost 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 
In addition to which, we have on hand, immediately 
after publication, all 
NEW WORKS AS FAST AS ISSUED. 

Our Books are all new, and are substantially bound. 

We sell at Publishers’ retail prices, and a valua- 
ble present with each Book at the time of sale. 

THE GIFTS 
Consist of an almost endless variety of useful and ele- 
gant articles, varying in value from 

FIFTY CENTS TO — DOLLARS 

’ 
Among which will be found 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 

GUARD AND CHATELAINE CHAINS, 
LAVA, CORAL, CAMEO, MALACHITE, GOLD 
STONE, MOSAIC AND FLORENTINE SETS 
OF JEWELRY, BRACELETS, PINS, 

AND EAR DROPS, 

GOLD PENCILS, 

LOCKETS, 
STUDS, 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, 


8, 
PORTE MONNAIES, 
BUTTER KNIVES. 
PEARL HANDLED POCKET ENIVES, &c. 
And as we are constantly receiving 
" NEW STYLES OF JEWELRY, 
And adding to the list many useful articles not hereto- 
fore embraced in it, we are confident that, for 
COMPLETENESS AND VARIETY, OUR SELEC- 
TION CAN NOT BE EXCELLED. 
We allow the 
MOST LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS, 
And invite al! who are desirous of earning a little money, 
or who wish to obtain a 
LIBRARY OF GOOD AND CHOICE BOOKS 


ta 
COMPARATIVELY —- OUTLAY OF TIME, 


nm 
WITHOUT EXPENSE, 
To act as our Agents. 

We can refer to hundreds who already possess valuable 
eollections of Books, which they have received as Com- 
mission on the Clubs sent, in addition to the presents 
sent with each book. 

We take all risk of loés through mail, if our directions 
are complied with, 

A full and complete classified Catalogue sent free to 
any address on application. 


Agents supplied with Shew Bills and Circulars, and 
— information given. 
Address . EVANS & Co., 


G. G. 
Nos. 48 and 45 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or 
G. G. EVANS, No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1000 PROCLAMATION! 
Wonderful Medical Cures by the ap- 





Plication of 
Prof. DEGRATH'S 


ELECTRIC OIL 
ON MAN AND BEAST. 


To the inhabitants of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

I propose to cure, almost instantaneously, individuals 
afflicted with Deafness, Headache, Neuralgia, Chill Fe- 
ver, Ague, Rheumatism, and all Sores and Pains. 

I propose to check and effectually dissi more ache 
and pain, and to accomplish nearer and more ‘ect 
equilibrium of all the circulating fluids in the human 
system, than can be effected by any other or all other 
methods of medical aid in the same space of time, the 
masses themselves being judges. 

I do not propose to cure every disease, but all such as 
are curable by any combination of medical appliances. 


My 
+ ELECTRIC OIL 

perates on chemical and electric principles, and is, 
therefore, applicable to the cure or natural restoration 
of any 0 ¢ derangement arising from am improper 
circulation of nervo-vital fluid. 

I want the masses to join in this matter—the well as 
the sick—because if these things are so, all are alike 


inte! 
ELECTRIC OIL. 

The cures made by PROF. DEGRATH, with his 
“ELECTRIC OIL," are so near miraculous as to re- 
semble the famed Scripture accounts of similar cures 
in ancient times by the annointing with oil, and these 
cures are so wonderful and instantaneous, so sa’ 





yor, 
sold at Philadelphia, fails to cure a single case of Rheum- 
atism, or Pains in the Back, or Limbs, Piles, Sores or 
Burns, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Caked Breast, Sore Nip 
Bronchial Affections, Swelled Glands, Felons, 8! 
in the Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Sores on man or beast, or 
Scratches and Splints on hi ; also Deafness. 
WARRANTED TO ° 

Cure Fever, Croup, Burns and Scalds, from 10 min- 
utes to one day, 

Cure Deafness in two or four days. 

Cure Sprains, Wounds and Bruises, from one to three 


ays, 
Cure Inflammation in one day. 
Cure Neuralgia and Toothache in ten minutes. 
Cure Hemorrhage, Scrofula and Abscess, in ten days. 
Cure Earache and Stiff Neck in one day. 
Cure Felons, Broken Breast, Salt Rheum, in three te 


Cure Quinsy, Palpitation, Corns, in one to ten days. 
Cure Asthma, Palsy, Gout, Erysipelas, in five to 
twenty days. 
Yes, it has cured more pain, perfect, and in less time, 
than any medicine in the world. 
This Oil is mild and pleasant, and is a great 
FAMILY MEDICINE 
for children teething, &c. 
Ladies should ali use it. It always leaves you better 
than it finds you, and 
ONE BOTTLE 
often cures entirely. 


For sale by all druggists and dealers, and BARNES & 
PARK, 18 and 15 Park Row. 
Price 26 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
OFFICE, 217 8. EIGHTH Street, below Walnut. 





To the Book Trade. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ Sprcrau Trape Crrov- 
LAR For TUB Srrine of 1860, will be ready February 
20th, and may be obtained by Booksellers on applica- 
tion to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
; Now York. 
ADIBS wishing the most reliable FASH- 
ION BOOK, or trimmed patterns, can find them 
at 407 , VN. Y. A specimen of this valu- 
able work will bé posted, pre-paid, for 80 cents in stamps. 
Address 8. T. TAYLOR & SON. 
!! SOMETHING NEW!! 

A , TUCKER, FELLER, AND 
GOson ee TOOK patented, sim: Ty = any 
width and thickness of cloth either tide, applied to any 
Sewing Machine by any one in a few minutes. Retail 
price $5 LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Orders by mail supplied (with complete instructions), 
postage paid. for a circular. 








~ 


0., 
429 Broapway, N, Y. 


N TRIAL. —“ LIFE ILLUSTRATED is 
one of the best papers published in the United 
States. We know of no more instructive and interesting 
publication for family reading.”—Panama Star. Sent 
three months for 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


827 to 335 Pearl Street (Franklin Square), 
Publish this Day: 








1 
Life and Times 
of 
GEN. SAM. DALE, 


The Mississippi Partisan. 
By J. F. H. CLAIBORNE. 


Illustrated by JOHN M‘LENAN. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


We doubt not that this work will be one of thrilling 
interest, and will command a large sale throughout the 
whole country. Col. Claiborne, above all other men in 
the State, is peculiarly fitted for » literary labor of the 
kind—whether as an epistolary, political, or biographical 
writer, he never fails to charm with the flowing ease and 
polished eloquence of his pen. Sam Dauy was a man 
of no ordinary parts, and his name and fame may be es- 
teemed as favored in having such a faithful chronicler. 
— Mississippian. 

The Hon. Mr. Claiborne, late a member of Congress 
from Mississippi, has rescued from oblivion the pioneer 
life—the Indian fights—the daring exploits—the heroic 
character—the dauntless courage and devoted patriotism 
of Gen. Das, whose name was familiar as a household 
word to all the early log-cabin settlers of the Southwest, 
as well as a terror to the Indian tribes, whose ‘‘ massa- 
cres” of the “early settlers” are yet ‘familiar tales” of 
the venerable men who still linger here and there, memo- 
rials of a glorious, heroic, and dangerous past! Thanks 
to Mr. Claiborne for this book. It will find thousands 
of readers in the South and West; and the hunters of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi, will 
live their lives over again and have their youth re- 
newed as they bend over its exciting pages, and read of 
scenes of * trouble times,” ‘‘ when the war wheop waked 
the sleep of the cradle."—Corr. Cleveland Leader. 


rm 
LUCY CROFTON. 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of 


“Margaret Maitland,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of My Life,”’ &e. 


12mo, Muslin, 75 Cents. 


This is a eharming novel. The characters are excel- 
lent; the plot is well defined and new, and the interest is 
kept up with an intensity which is seldom met with in 
these days. The author deserves our thanks for one of 
the most pleasant books of the season.—London Herald. 

This book will be read with profit as well as pleasure. 
Throughout there will be found those delicate touches 
and accurate renderings of the lights and shades of fem- 
inine character, for which the author is remarkable.— 
London Post. 

It is a-charming book; a pretty story sweetly told, 
without a grain of affectation in it from first to last; 
gentle, interesting, natural, and not weak.—London Lit- 
erary Gazette. 

The personages are painted not in black and white, 
but in flesh color, as human nature should be. There is 
no affected or exaggerated sentiment in the story—it all 
rings true.—London Athenaewm, 

One well-told tale like Lucy Crofton is better than a 
whole year's produce of the literary shoddy mills, made 
up in parcels of three volumes, Not least among the at- 
tractions of this story is the language in which it is told 
—clear, expressive, graceful, and free from jargon of all 
kinds, it is another example of the eft-noticed fact, that 
when clever women condescend te write pure vernacular 
English, they write it surpassingly well. There is a 
pleasure in reading such language akin, though inferior 
in degree, to that of hearing it uttered by the sweet voice 
ofa woman. We might quote in proof almost any pas- 
sage taken at random from the volume.—London Spec- 
tator. 

The character of Lucy Crofton is drawn with consum. 
mate skill, and laid bare to us by those graphic touches, 
those little units which make up a great whole, and 
which we feel to be very natural.—London Critie. 





te Hasrzz & Broruenrs will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 3000 miles), on receipt ef the 
Money. 
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| ae HALSTED'’S late TREATISE on 

MOTORPATHY. — “ Mr. B , aged 29, had 
been in such ill health as to oblige him to relinquish 
business for two years. His diseases were liver com- 
plaint, dyspepsia, and uervous debility. He was much 
emaciated—had little or no appetite. His mental facul- 
ties were also considerably impaired; there was a par- 
tial less of memory, and an inability to converse cohe- 
rently more than a few minutes at a time. Self-destroy- 
ing habits had conspired to render his case almost hope- 
less. His sleep was much interrupted. His improve- 
ment under treatment exceeded expectation. In 
months, all symptoms of dyspepsia and liver complaint 
had disappeared. His appetite was good, and his sleep 
seldom disturbed. Some nervous excitability remained, 
and his memory, though improving, was still treacher- 
out. He ined under treatment six months, and left 
cured. His memory was, perhaps, a little less retentive 
than in early youth, but with mental activity end 
good bodily health.” 

This Treatise can be oblained, on return of mail, 
inclosing 25 cents to H. HALSTED, M.D., Round 
Water Cure, Northampton, Mass. 


EDDING CARDS, NOTES, ENVEL- 

“OPES, &c.—Broadway Styles. —These celebrated 

cards, engraved in the highest style of the art, only at 
Everdell's, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane. 














Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glass-ware, &c. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 





Address HENRY C. big og 4 & CO., 


x Ne. 3,600 New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED. —A FIRST- 
Class Pictorial Family Newspaper, devoted to Ag- 
riculture, Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions; to 
Improvement, Entertainment, and News. $2 year, or 
9 copies, $5; five copies, $6; ten copies, $10. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil. 


One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their 
persons are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
health is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise. 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and fa- 
tal malady. It is combined from the most active reme- 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
also those other affections which arise from it, such as 
Kauvrtivs and Sxrn Disgaszs, St. Antoony's Fins, 
Rosz, or Exysrreiras, Piwrces, Pcervces, Bioromss, 
Buarns and Boris, Tomors, Terres and Sart Rurvx, 
ScaLtp Hzap, Rincworm, Rescuartism, Srrmriric and 
Mrxcrvaiat Dissases, Deorsyr, Dyrsrersia, Desicrrr, 
and, indeed, aLL COMPLAINTS ARISING FROM VITIATED 
en Iurvze Bioop. The popular belief in “ impurity 
ef the blood” is founded in truth, for scrofula is a degen- 
eration of the blood. The particular purpose and virtue 
ef this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital 
fluid, without which sound health is impossible in econ- 
taminated censtitutions. 


PREPARED BY 

~ DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


QUARTER DOLLAR GIVES YOU 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED 3 monthe FOWLER 
AND WELLS, New York. 


LECTROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 66 
West Thirteenth Street.—Acute, chronic and mer- 
curial diseases, of every description, successfully treated 
without medicines, Private parlors and female attend- 
ants for ladies. Good board and attentive nurses. Med- 
icated electrical baths, 50 cents. 


{#” The DENTIST'S best outlay is to 

purchase SHAW'S ARTISAN. For sale at Dental De- 

—_ CrecuLars of explanation, address SHAW & 
AILEY, 243 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
(= Orders will meet with prompt attention. 


Roman Eye Balsam. 

Acts like a charm for the cure of Inflamed Eyelids, 
quickly removing all redness and soreness arising from 
scrofulous humors or other causes in or near the eye. 

Price 25 Cents TJar.—Will be sent free per 
Mail to any part of the United States upon receipt of 30 
cents in postage stamps. 


ANTED.—Any one can make one hun- 
dred dollars month with $10 Stencil Tools. 
fold by JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


























JARK!—LISTEN TO THE WISE MEN” 


__of the Scientific American. They say: “LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED. —It is of large size and faultiess typog- 
raphy. Almost every branch of human knowledge is 
treated by able writers.” Only $2 a year. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


Ee A Clergyman having cured his son of Consump- 
tion in its worst stages, after being given up to die by the 
most celebrated physicians, desires to e known the 
mode of cure, (which proves successful in every case,) to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, 
and he will send the same to any address, free of charge. 
Address, two stamps to pay return e, 

ems pe DANIEL ADEE” s 
211 Centre Street, N. Y. 











List of New Books. 





Frankuin Square, N. Y., Fes. 18, 1860. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


Agents are wanted to obtain orders for the New Ency- 
— of All eens. in two Royal Octavo Volumea, 
1600 pages, over Sugravings, many of which are 
colored by hand, with Maps, Charts, a Sold only b 
traveling Agents to whom a especial district will be a 
lotted. For farther information apply immediately to 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 





eo ITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FO 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 





JUNENAL, Literally Translated. The Satires of Ju- 
venal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lucilius, literally Trans- 
lated inte English Prose. With Notes, Chronological 
Tables, Arguments, &c. By the Rev. Lewis Evans, 
M.A. To which is added the Metrical Version of Ju- 
venal and Persius, By the late Wittiam Gurroxp, 
Esq. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


JUVENAL forms the 20th Volume of 


Harper’s New Classical Library, 


Comprising Literal Translations of 


Cesar. XENOPHON. 
VIRGIL. Homer's Irap. 
Hopgacr. THUCYpIDEs, 
SALLusrT. HERODOTUS. 


Cicsg0's ORATIONS. 
Cicero's Urricrs, &e. 
Tacitvs. 2 vols. 
TERENCE. 

JUVENAL. 


12mo, Muslin, 75 cents a Volume. 


Everripes. 2 vols. 
Sornoc.es. 
/ESCHYLUS. 
DxemosTuHenrs. 2 vols. 





HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. Cheap, 
accurate, and elegant Editions ef the Classics, for the 
use of Schools and Students, carefully reprinted from 
the best Editions. 

Now Ready : 

HORACE. Horatius, ex recensione A. J. MacLean, 
A.M. 18mo, Flexible Binding, 40 cents. 

ZESCHYLUS. schylus, ex novissima recensione F. 
A. Parey, A.M. 18mo, Flexible Binding, 40 cents, 





LIFE AND TIMES OF GEN. SAM. DALE, the Mis- 
sissippi Partisan. By J. F. H. Cramorne. Iilus- 
trated by Joun MoLenan. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





LUCY CROFTON. A Novel. By the Author of ** The 
Days of My Life," “* The Laird of Norlaw," &c. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 centa. 

LIFE IN SPAIN: Past and Present. By Wa.tse 
Tuornuvry, Author of * Every Man his own Trump- 
eter,” “* Art and Nature,” * Songs of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads." With Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00. 





SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Con- 
duct. By Samcrt Smicxs, Author of “The Life ef 
George Stephenson.” i2mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 





MISREPRESENTATION. A Novel. By Anna HI. 
Devey, Author of ** Friends and Fortune," Eastbury,"’ 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE—Comwruiere 

First Srxizs. — From the Commencement of the 
French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, in 1815. 4 vols. Svo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep 
extra, $7 00; Half Calf, $10 00. 

Szconp Ssgxtes. — From the Fall of Napoleon, in 
1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. 4 
vole. 8vo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $7 00; Half 
Calf, $10 00. 

ce The Work Complete in § vols., Muslin, $12 00; 
Sheep extra, $1400; Half Calf, $20 00. 

[3 The Volumes sold separately. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE in behalf of their 
Rights as Authorized Interpreters of the Bible. By 
Catuazine E. Bascugr, Author of ‘Common Sense 
applied to Religion,” ** Physiology and Calisthenics,” 
** Domestic Receipt-Book," &c.,&c. 12mo, Muslin, $1. 


HARRY'S SUMMER IN ASHCROFT. Illustrations. 
Square 4to, Muslin, 60 cents. 

ADAM BEDE. ANovel. By Gsoxor Error, Author 
of “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 12mo, Muslin, $1 06, 
HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT. By Jacos 
Assorr. Illuminated Title and numerous Engray- 

ings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 





THE DIARY OF A SAMARITAN, in Narrative. By 
a Member of the Howard Association of New Orleans. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jaocon 
Assorr. Beautifully Illustrated. 16mo, Muslin, 50 
cents each. Hanprz and Rarxsow's JovRNEY now 
ready. 

HOWITTS HISTORY OF AMERICA. A Popular 
History of the United States of America: from the 
Discovery of the American Continent to the Present 
Time. By Mary Howrrr. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By Kirwan, Au- 
thor of *‘ Letters to Bishop Hughes,” ‘‘ Romanism at 
Home,” “* Men and Things in Europe,” &c.,&c. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents. 





THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. A Novel. By Wiers 
Cours, Author of *‘ Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome.’ 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER A Hand-Book for 
Overland Emigrants, With Maps, Illustrations, and 
Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. By Ranpoitrn B. Maroy, 
Captain U.S. Army. Published by Authority of the 
War Department, Small 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





(Ce Marrse & Brorures will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the 
Money. 





O TRASH, OR FOOLISH NONSENSE, 

ever appears in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Itis a 

first-class, high-toned, live family paper. $2a year. On 
trial 3 months for 25 cents. 


Winant’s Excelsior Billiard Tables. 
Manufactory 71 Gold Street, N. Y. 








From the NEW YORE COURIER AND INQUI- 
RER, May 27, 1859. 

Peevvian Syrcr. — Against patent Medicines most 
persons are justly prejudiced. Health is too valuable to 
be trifled with, and no one possessing ordinary common 
sense would wish to take a patent medicine of which he 
can know nothing save what is asserted by the maker of 
it, a person who, for all he knows, may be an arrant 
rogue. The Peruvian Syrup can not be placed in this 
category. There is every evidence to believe that there 
is no quackery in it, Itis a solution of the protoxide 
of iron, prepared by a new method. The proprietors are 
well known in Boston, and are gentlemen upon whose 
étatements the utmost reliance can be placed. They do 
not claim that the syrup is a panacea, but that in all 
those diseases in which use of iron is indicated it will 
be found most efficacious. The diseases in which iron is 
prescribed by physicians are many, and though this rem- 
edy is regarded as one of the most useful in the phar- 
macopeia, yet the resulta desired are not always ob- 
tained, for the reason that it is sometimes difficult to find 
in what form it should be administered. If, as has been 
asserted by physiological chemists, iron can only enter 
ana assimilate with the blood in the form of protoxide, 
then if administered in this form it would save the stom- 
ach unnecessary labor. The loxide, however, is said 
to be a very unstable compound, and liable to be con- 
verted into another form by the absorption of oxygen 
from the air. It is claimed that in the Peruvian Syrup 
it is so combined by chemical ingenuity as to remain 
permanent, further oxidation being impossible. 

Pamphlets containing numerous certificates of cures 
from eminent physiciaus, and others, can be had on ap- 
plication to the Agent, or to 

N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
No, 78 Sudbury Street, Boston. 

Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 





Quernu’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 


ALSO, 
Queru’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—Tie 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 


cause any constipation after use. Itisthe best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists’ PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 


260 HOW TO LIVE CHEAP. 260 


In order to effect a great saving in aa 
your housekeeping, purchase your 
TEAS, WINES, GROCERIES, and PROVISIONS 
of all kinds, at the immense establishment of 
TUOMAS R. AGNEW, 260 Greenwich Street, 
corner of Murray. 





OOD LOOKING. — ‘LIFE ILLUS- 

TRATED is one of the most beautiful specimens 

of newspaper printing we have ever seen.”"— Christian 

Advocate. Everybody ought to see it once a week; 3 
months at 25 cents) FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


HAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, &c.— 
Certain cure and preventive. HEGEMAN & 
CoO."S CAMPHOR ICE WITH GLYCERINE, if used 
as directed, will keep the skin soft in the coldest weath- 
er. Only 25 cents) HEGEMAN & CO., 161, 399, 511, 
and 756 Broadway. Sent by mail for 30 cents. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Ilustrations, 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 


’s Billiard Tables. 


O'Connor & Collender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


HE AMERICAN RAILROAD GUIDE 

says, “* LIFE ILLUSTRATED is the paragon of 

periodicals.” A Quarter gives it to you 3 months. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 





























O. STAMPS, OR OTHER U. S. cur- 
e rency may be sent in a letter for LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED, which is not filled with ‘*trash" or quack 
medicines; it is an elegant quarto of eight pages, a per- 
fect model of excellence, altogether one of the moet sens- 
ible of live papers. Only $2 year, $1 for half a year, 
and on trial three months for 25 cents. Address FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 
t=” OLD DR. HEATH'S BOOK OF 
Travels and great discoveries of the Japanese and East 
India Medicines, with full directions for the certain cure 
of Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Fevers, Heart Disease, Scrofilla, Cancer, Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaint, Gravel and Urinary Deposits, 
Female Complaints, &c. Illustrated with hundreds of 
certificates of cures and engravings. For the purpose of 
rescuing as many suffering fellow beings as possible from 
premature death, it will be sent to any part of the conti- 
nent, by sending 25 cents to 
DRS. HEATH, 647 Broadway, New York City. 





(e Every Number of Hanrer’s MaGazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country, 

ee 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No. Cxviut] CONTENTS, (Marcon. 
THE BALLAD OF VALLEY FORGB. By R H. 
STopParp. 
ILLUSTRATION.—The Old Continentaler. 
LIFE AMONG THE LOGGERS, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Chopping the Trees. —- View of 
Bangor. —Up the Penobscot.— Lumbermen.— Hauling 
Logs.—Timber Raft.—The Jam.— The Koom.— Indian 
Village of Old Town.—Saw-Mills near Old Town.—Ship- 
ping Lumber.—Loggers’ Private Marks. 

A PEEP AT THE ELEPHANT. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—Loet his Temper.—Father Adam's 
Jumping-off Piace.— Don't like it.—In the Corral.—Tied 
up. — Corral Fence. — Form of Corral. — An obstinate 
Brute. — Sliding down Hill. — Ancient Goad. — Modern 
Goad.—A little Head-work. 

LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
COIN IN AMERICA. 
With Thirty-four Illustrations of American Coins. 
DISAPPEARED. 
A FISH STORY. 
LITTLE BROTHER Past Il. 
THE FIRST COLONISTS OF. FLORIDA. 
OUR CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
A NIGHT IN A SNOW-STORM. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER. By W. M. Tracxpaay. 

Cuarter II. In which Miss Prior is kept at the 
Door. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—Time Walts.—Dessy's Spectacles 

TITHONIUS. By Atrrep Trexnrson. 

THE SEARCH FOR A NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 

NIL NISI BONUM.—A TRIBUTE TO IRVING 
AND MACAULAY. By W. M. TuackerRay. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU, 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

TOBACCO AND ITS USERS, 

ILLUSTRATIONS—A Pair of Snuffers.—New Styles of 
Smoking Apparatus. — ing Turns. —Force of Habit.— 
Offensive and Defensive Weapons.—My Dog and Pipe. 
—Effect on the Dog.—Before and after Marriage.—Prac- 
tical Leseon.—Democracy and Aristocracy. 

FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Promenade Costume. — Strect 

Dress. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. - $3 00 
Two Copiesfor One Year. . . . . . 500 
hree or more Copies for One Year (cach) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tzn Sun- 

SORIDERS. 

Harper's WecK.y and Hanrren’s MaGazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon *“ Hanrer’s Macaztre™ must be 
paid at the Office where it te received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pcnuisuenrs, 
FRANKLIN SQvarE, New Yor. 





, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents 4 Nomoge; $2 50 a Yuan 

The First}Number of the Fourth Volame of Harrrr's 
WEEKLY appeared on the 4th January, 1860. Last year 
over 4,500,000 Numbers of Haz: en's WEEKLY were sold, 
nearly half of which have been bound for reference. In 
commencing the new volume, the proprietors desire to 
state that it has been their aim to render Harrer'’s WrEx- 
Ly, in the first place, and before any thing else, a rizst- 
CLA&S NEWSPAPER—& pictorial history of current events, 
equal to the daily press in fullness of description, and su- 
perior to the daily press as combining illustrations with 
text. How far they have attained their aim, the three 
volumes now published willshow. The Illustrations in 
the Third Volume will bear evidence to the fidelity with 
which every important event of the past year hzz been re- 
lated and illustrated in the pages of Hazpzz's Warx.r. 
They would refer especially, in this connection, to The 
Italian War, the Great Eastern Steamship, the Harper's 
Ferry Outbreak, the Utah Expedition, the Paraguay Ex- 
pedition, China, etc., ete. e value of the paper can 
be best realized by supposing that it did not exist, and by 
trying to conceive bow little people would really know 
of passing events if they had tc rely on written descrip- 
tions alone, In this respect, the arrangements for the 
coming year are more complete than they have been 
heretofore. Haxzrze’s WEEKLY has regular artist corre- 
spondents in almost every quarter of the globe, and com- 
mands the pencil of the first artists at home. It will 
moreover, in order to present its readers with a complete 
illustrated history of our age, continue to transfer to its 

s the best and most generally interesting pictures 
i foreign illustrated journals. In a word, the sub- 
scriber to Harper's WEEKLY may rely on finding in its 

next year an accurate, well-drawn, well-engraved, 
and well-printed picture of every memorable event which 
occurs, and a portrait of every man who attracts the gea- 
eral attention of the people of this country. 

Harree’s Week ty will continue, as heretofore, te 
publish the best tales that are written by native and for- 
eign authors. It has already published A Tale of Two 
Cities, by Cuantes Dickens (with original illustrations 
drawn for Harper's Weexiy): What will he do with tif 
by Sir E. Lyrron Butwer; The Dead Secret, by Wi- 
Kite Coututns; Lois the Witch, by Mra. Gasxett; A 
Good Fight, by Cuaztes Reape; and Trumpa, by Gro. 
Writ Countis; it is now publishing The Uneommer- 
cial Traveller, a Series of Journeys, by Cuan es Dick- 
ENS, Esq., The Woman in White, by WiLx1s Coins, 
The New Partner in Clingham & Co., Bankera, by ¥rra 
Hven Luptow, FEsq., both of which sre illustrated by 
Joun McLenay, Esq., and The Mistreas of the Parson- 
age, by Ecta KopMan, illustrated by Wixstow Homwaa, 
Esq. On, or before the conclusion of these tales, others 
of equal merit will be commenced, it being’ the intention 
of the publishers to secure every work of undoubted ex- 
cellence that is written here or abroad. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add, that the foreign serials which appear in 
Harrrx’s WEEKLY are purchased from their authors 
by the proprietors of Hagrzr’s WEEKLY, who, in many 
instances, give for a mere right of priority what amounts 
to a handsome copyright to the author. 

In addition to serials, each number of Harrgn’s WEEK- 
LY will contain a short complete tale by a native or for- 
eign author. In respect to these tales, as with the se- 
rials, the publishers will publish the best that they can 
obtain, without regarding their origin. ; 

The other departments of Ilanrgr’s WEEKLY will con- 
tinue to receive careful attention at the hands of the pub- 
lishers. 





TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEELY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . « $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . - + « - 2530 
One Copy for Two Years . . «. « » « 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . « « . 9 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allgwed for every Club of TweivE 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBERS. 

Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 00. 

Terus For Apventistne.—Fifty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more 

HARPER & BROTIIERS, Puscisizns, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Frsrvary 18, 1860. 











HABITS OF OUR MODERN SAVAGES. 
Scene—A BroaApway OMNIBUS. 
Jonus log. ‘‘The stage was full, Sir, when she got in, and that good-natured fool, Smith, gave 


her ‘his seat, and smashed his hat in trying to stand up. 


As for the lady, sir, she never looked 


at Smith, or seemed to know there was such a person, but calmly overwhelming Rogers and me 
in her flowing drapery, took out her portemonnaie, and desired Old Hunks to hand up her fare 


to the driver.” 


—- at 
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A RAILWAY TICKET-OFFICE. 


Ticket AcEnt. ‘Got Four Cents about you, Sir?” 
FasHIoNABLE Youru. “Cents! Lord bless you! never had one in my life.” 


Ticket AcEnt. ‘‘ Then I'll have to give you Twenty-one Cents in Copper.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





i OE 


























TRY WARD’S SHIRTS! 
P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt for 

$18 per dozen are mistaken, Here’sthe cost of one 

dozen $18 fine shirts. 

80 yards of New-York Mills muslin at143¥c. per yd. $4 85 

7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard, 8 50 





Making and cutting,...........0..e00 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c......... 1 50 
MOGs censchscen eovccecceccccccocce seecceccecoes 2 65 





i ee 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE, $2 EAOH, MADE TO MEASURE. 
SELF MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts. I warranta good fit. Thecash to be paid 
to the Express Oompany on receipt of goods. 


The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New - 
York to New Orleans is only $1. 


W7ARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White & Walker Streets, NEW-YORK. ¢ 


Please copy my address as other houses in the city 
are selling inferior made shirts at my prices. 








PECIMEN COPIES ALWAYS 

GRATIS. — THE NEW YORK MERCURY is 

the largest, handsomest, cheapest, and best family Story 

Paper in the world. It has achieved a weekly circula- 

tion of 135,000 copies! Examine it before subscribing 

to any other paper. $2 a year, or $1 for six months, 
Send for Specimens. 

CAULDWELL, SOUTHWORTH & WHITNEY, 

22 Spruce Street, N. Y. City. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISIS 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering Females. 

Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrheea, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be cautious of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&c, Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Kow, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 

J. B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


EPORTS OF THE N. Y. POLYTECH- 
NIC ASSOCIATION of the American Institute 
given in LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 4 copies, 3 months on 








trial, $1. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 


{ Baltimore. 


This popular House has been thoroughly rencvated, 
and opened by ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the 
Astor House and St. Nicholas Hotels, and offers superior 
accommodations to families and travellers. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 





Patent Agency Offices 


—OF- 


Messrs. Munn & Co., 


In Association with Hon. CHAS. MASON, 
LATE COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, 


Office of the “ Scientific American," 
No. 37 PARE ROW, NEW YORE. 





ESSRS. MUNN & CO. respectfully give notice that, 
in addition to their own experience of nearly fif- 
teen years standing as Solicitors of Patents, they he 
associated with them HON. JUDGE MASON, who was 
for several years Commissioner of Patents. This ar- 
rangement renders their organization thorough and 
complete, and is a sure guaranty that all business con- 
nected with the EXAMINATION OF INVENTIONS, SPECIFI- 
CATIONS, DRAWINGS, REJECTED CASES, INTERFERENCES, 
EXTENSIONS, CAVEATS, OPINIONS UPON QUESTIONS OF 
THE VALIDITY OF PATENTS, and INFRINGEMENTS, will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 
PAMPHLET OF ADVICE. 
How to Secure Letters Patent furnished free. 
All Communications considered confidential. 4 


Address MUNN & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York. 


HE N. Y. FARMERS’ CLUB OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE. Fora general report 

of its transactions, see LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Sent 

three months for 25 cents. Address FOWLER AND 
WELLS, New York. 


CASSELL'S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


Ts MOST MAGNIFICENT, THE 








PRO- 
USELY, AND THE CHEAPEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED BIBLE EVER PUBLISHED, 


Part 1, price Fifteen Cents, with Thirty- 
two Illustrations, is now on sale at 
all Bookstores and Dealers. 

PART 2 WILL BE READY ON MARCH 1st. 


*“*No Pictorial Bible we have seen will compare with 
it.”"—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

‘For beauty and taste in all its parts it has never 
been excelled, if indeed equaled."—N. Y. Sun. “#t 

‘We hope this Bible will find a welcome in thousands 
of American homes.""—Evangelist. 

‘*When complete will form a most magnificent copy 
of the Holy Scriptures."—N. Y. Observer. 

“The cheapest publication of the kind which has yet 
appeared.” —N, Y. Evening Post. 

**It is a model of cheapness and excellence.”—N. Y. 
Times. 

‘This is an extraordinary work ; nearly every page is 
illustrated."—Christian Advocate. 

‘*For its extreme cheapness and the extraordinary 
beauty of its countless illustrations, no more valuable 
edition of the Sacred Book can be found."—N., Y. Tri- 
bune. 

“The most desirable Illustrated Bible ever issued for 
family use.”—Independent. 

Sent free by mail for fifteen cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


No. 37 Park Row, New Yor! 


REAT CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted, Suaw & Cars, Biddeford, Me, 








ee A NEW BOOK. 
a The Habits 
OF GOOD SOCIETY. 


An interesting and readable handbook for ladies and 
gentlemen. With thoughts, hints, and anecdotes con- 
cerning social observances; nice points of taste and good 
manners; and the art of making oneself agreeable. The 
whole interspersed with humorous illustrations of social 
predicaments; remarks on the history and changes of 
Fashion, and the differences of English and Continental 
Etiquette. Reprinted from the London Edition. One 
large vol. 12mo. Muslin, price $1 25. 

*,* Sent by mail, free, on receipt of price, by Rupp & 
CARLETON, Publishers, 130 Grand Street, New York. 


EULAH! 

The remarkable success of this now much read and 
much talked of Novel, is best indicated by the fact, that 
fifteen editions have been sold by us. Weare now print- 
ing the Seventeenth Edition, making 

17,000 COPIES 
in four months from publication. 
From Marian Harland, author of “‘ Alone,"* *‘ Hidden 
Path,” &c. 





“I speak my honest sentiments when I pronounce 
‘Beulah’ the best worx of fiction ever published by a 
Southern writer. To my mind, no American authoress 
has ever produced a greater book. There is a life-time 
of thought and research, of struggles of mind and heart, 
in ‘Beulah.’ I have read every word with intense inter- 
est, The character-painting is fine,-the description of 
passing events and scenery graphic and striking; but to 
me the chief charm of the book lies in the vivid portrait- 
ure of the doubts, the conflicts, the yearnings, and the 
final triumph of a great soul seeking for truth. If the 
public can appreciate a thoroughly good work, they will 
thank you for having given them ‘ Beulab.’” 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau Street, New York. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ARMERS AND THEIR WIVES, Sons, 
and Daughters—all ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only a Quarter for 3 months, FOWLER 
AND WELLS, N. Y. 


THE SHILLING SONG BOOK. 


Collection of 175 of the most favorite National, Pa- 

triotic, Sentimental, and Comic Ballads of the day. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


RUSHTO N'S 
Tod Liber 0; 
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TETSON’S PATENT AGENCY.— T.+*D. 
STETSON, No, 5 Tryon Row, New York. Appli- 
cations prepared and argued before the U. S. Patent 
Office, and Patents procured in Foreign Countries. A 
Circular with information sent by mail. 


“Medical Common Sense.” 

Send and get the Contents Table of this remarkable 
book, interesting to every body. Sent free by address- 
ing DR. FOOTE, 546 Broadway, N. Y. 


Crystal Battery 
Magnetic Machine, 


For Extracting Teeth without Pain, 
for Medical 


INVENTED by DR. 8. B. SMITH. PRICE $12. 
This is the only instrument in the world with both the 
DIRECT and To-and-fro Currents. The Zines never re- 
quire cleaning. Expense of running it, One Cent a week. 

Address Dr. 8. B, SMITH, 322 Canal Street, N. Y. 











iY ECHANICS AND MANUFACTURERS 

will do well to introduce LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
into their families and establishments. On trial 3 months 
for 25 cents. 





Bound Volumes 


of 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


NINETEEN SEMI-ANNUAL VOLUMES of the 
Magazine have been published. We will send by Mail, 
postage paid, to any place in the United States within 
3000 miles of New York, any of these volumes, neatly 
and uniformly bound in Muslin, upon the receipt of Two 
Dollars per Volume. When complete sets are purchased, 
we will make a discount of Twenty-five per cent., forward- 
ing the volumes by express, the freight being at the ex- 
pense of the purchaser. 

These Nineteen Volumes of the Magazine contain 
matter equivalent to more than One Hundred ordinary 
Octavo Volumes, and are illustrated by more than Six 
Thousand Engravings, executed in the highest style of 
the art. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


4 Powerful of different powers 
sent by mail for $100. Same to California $1 50. 
“It ifies more than 500 times. A marvelous lit 
tle and effective microscope.""—Ballou's Pictorial. 
** A wonderful magnifier for 25 cts.""—Boston Ledger. 
UNDERWOOD, 114 Hanover Street, Boston. 








Asthma.—Thousands or the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy 
for Asthma. In no case of purely Asthmatic character, 
has it failed to give prompt relief, and in many cases, a 
permanent cure has been effected. No danger need be 
apprehended from its use. An infant may take it with 
perfect safety. 


Richard Campbell, 
Manufacturer of all 
kinds of 
Saddlery Harness, 









No. 50 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Particular attention paid to Orders by mail. 
Reference Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 


SHORT VOYAGE FOR 25 CENTS. 
Take LIFE ILLUSTRATED 3 months, FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 


Srvexn's No. 2 Sewrxe Macurne, $100. 
Sungzr's No. 1 Sewrxe Macnine, $90, 
HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4. 

Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis, 

I. M. SINGER & Co., 
, No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


























